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+ -Our Paris correspondent wrote this article before 
‘the CGT call for a general strike on France’s rail- 
‘yoads, which is almost equivalent to a general strike 
| threughout industry. It would cripple the entire 
nation. The Communists seek to exploit the weak- 
ness of the new Government headed by Schuman | 
and. grievances of the workers against sky- | 
‘} rocketing prices. Socialist Minister of Transport | 
} Pineau called it “a political strike against the | 
| interests of the workers and the nation.” As we | 
go to press, it seems certain that the railway strike | 
4 does not have the support of the majority of the 
‘} workers and that the Communists will be defeated. | 
“| Next week we will print-an analysis of the situ- | 
ation by Henri Guizot, “A ‘November’ Revolution | 
in France?” 











ARIS, November 17.—The French Communist 
Party grows visibly weaker. Last month’s elec- 
~ tions demonstrated the decreasing hold of the 
Bolsheviks upon the country as a whole. The trouble- 
some strikes which have so largely paralyzed in- 
dustry .and transport have widened the gulf between 
the Communists and the middle-classes. The exag- 
) gerated influence of the Stalinists in 1944-1946 was 
largely due to their success in deceiving large sections 
of the middle-class and the intellectuals. 

Now the middle-class groups and a growing section 
of the working-class are turning away from the Com- 
munist Party. The Communist high command has 
been foolhardy enough to order strikes in the public 
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services which are indispensable to the entire popu- 
lation, and in factories, where a stoppage of work was 
tantamount to a declaration of war against the whole 
/ working-class. For a month the people of Paris have 
heen forced to make their way on foot along the far- 
Stretching highways of the capital. For more than a 
week they have had no water. There has been no 
collection of garbage. Because of the strike of mu- 
nicipal employees many a marriage has been post- 
poned, and it has been a poor time to die, for the 
employees of the funeral services would sabotage 
the burial. 

Six months ago the Communist leaders might have 
undertaken such moves with the hope of forcing their 
way into the Government. But today such a hope is 
entirely futile. Not one of the other parties is ready 
to consider a coalition with them. By their blind 
©pposition to American aid, these men have burned 
their bridges behind them. The way to power by 
legal means is now closed to them. But by carrying 
on as they are carrying on now, by tearing our life 
to pieces with these strikes, they are also shutting 
off the possibility of success through insurrection. 
As good Leninists they should know that the great 
Saint and sage of the Bolsheviks advised the resort 
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to violence only when the great mass of the population 
was either favorable or neutral. The present tactics 
of French Communists are actually destroying the 
possibility of these conditions arising. 

No party led by responsible and conscientious men 
would embark upon such a suicidal policy. But no 
branch of the Comintern is free to maneuver in 
accordance with its own interests and judgment. 
“Their’s not to reason why... .” The question arises: 
Why does Moscow issue such orders? Has Stalin 
blundered? 

The opposition of Moscow to the reconstruction of 
Western Europe now enters its decisive phase. As 
the Marshall Plan goes forward, the Moscow reaction 
must be stepped up. Stalin knows as well as Thorez 
and Duclos that under the present circumstances, a 
Communist insurrection in France would lead to the 
crushing defeat of the Communist Party. Obviously, 
the possibility of conquest of power by the Commu- 
nists is hot even taken into account. 

What is it, then, that these men are driving at? 
They want to keep France continuously in confusion, 
to sabotage the improvement of production, to plunge 
the working-people into increasing misery and, by 
increasing the rise in prices, to throw France into 
such a state of confusion and misery that the Amer- 
icans will be frightened off, thinking it useless and 
wasteful to invest money in a regime which cannot 
govern. No one will lend money to a political and 
industrial system which offers no prospect of repay- 
ment. Moscow reasons that in due course France 
will turn in despair to the Kremlin. 


* * * 


WHAT ARE THE CHANCES? 


Tue Communists have lost the power which was 
theirs in 1944-1946 to paralyze the Government from 
within. Many of their appointees have lingered on 
in subordinate posts in the various administrative 
departments. But there is no central point from which 
to exercise their power, no fulerum upon which to 
rest their lever. 

By alienating the middle-classes. they have sacri- 
ficed another source of support. They can no longer 
count on the sympathy of nationalist elements which 
had been won over by their use of patriotic slogans 
during and after the war. 

All that remains to them is their syndicalist arm, 
their power in Confederation Generale du Travail. 
In this great French federation they have ,during the 
past three years, managed to take over all of the 
commanding positions. It is through their control 
of this organization that they have been able to bring 
about the present crisis. But this arm is actually a 
disabled one. The Stalinist leaders talk of 6,000,000 
members. But those on the inside know that there 
are no more than 4,000,000 in the CGT. 

A number of unions, disgusted with Communist 
control, have already seceded or are in process of 
seceding from the CGT. Among them are the fol- 
lowing: the postmen, the machinists of the metro- 
politan region, the subway workers, the hair-dressers, 
the railway workers. Another federation with anarchist 
tendencies has been set up, the Confederation Na- 
tionale du Travail. And on November 12 there oc- 
curred within the great federation a definite rupture 
between the groups surrounding Léon Jouhaux and 
the Communist bosses. This split was caused by dif- 
ference over two points: the Marshall Plan and the 
agitation in favor of extending the present strikes 
until they end in the great anti-Government demon- 
stration anticipated for December 19. Though he 
has lost much of his former stature. Jouhaux still 
can influence in important sections of the organization, 
If the Communist plan is carried through and the 
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general strike is actually called on Dec oe 

will mean that the CGT will be split in t a } 
On November 30, 1938, the Communists d they. é 

CGT in a general strike called for political readdeus. ; 


tied in with foreign policy. The Federation was at ~~“ 
that time united and unanimously favored the strike. 
Yet the move failed lamentably. The spirit was lack- 
ing. The climate of public opinion was unfavorable. 
Today the situation is similar—except that the atti- 
tude of the public is more determined: 
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at the World 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 











Prominent New Emigres 


NEW wave of political and non- 
A political emigration from East- 

ern Europe to the West has set 
in. In a sense it is reminiscent of the 
mass exodue from Russia in the early 
years of the Soviet Revolution. The 
main difference between the old and the 
new emigration lies in the political 
orientation of the 
refugees. The great 
bulk of political 
refugees from Rus- 
sia consisted of 
the leaders of Old 
Russia, of Tzarist 
and civil war gen- 
erals, of former 
ministers, gover- 
nors and police 
chiefs, ete., while 
the democratic ele- 
ments represented 
but a small minority of the exiles. The 
semi-Soviet “revolutions” administered 
in Eastern Europe during the past two 
years, on the other hand, have been 
forcing out of their countries mainly 
peasant and labor leaders and groups 
formerly considered as “leftists,” while 
the pro-Hitlerite and, in general, reac- 
tionary groups are easily finding the 
road to collaboration with the new 
regimes and are often invited to join 
the local Communist parties. 





Dallin 


During the last two "weeks, Mikolaj- 
cezyk—before the war a leader of the 
Peasant Party, which was left of center 
—has fled from Poland; a few days ago, 
the Socialist leader Peyer fied from 
Hungary; the mounting persecution of 


the Socialist (Titel Petrescu) Party in 
Rumania may lead to further flights; 
and it won’t be long until even the 
Czechoslovak Social Democrats will be 
constrained to start migrating to the 
West. 

The heads of the non-Socialist demo- 
cratic parties from Eastern Europe 
have recently united in a sort of Peasant 
International;. soon the Socialist groups 
in Paris, London, and New York may 
combine in a similar organization. All 
these international groupings have in 
effect the great majority of their peo- 
ples behind them and are entitled to 
speak with authority in their behalf. 


Along with these Socialist and non- 
Socialist groups of democratic emigrés, 
a new wave of Communist emigration 
has recently begun. Among the non- 
returners, the Russian Communists of 
course constitute the majority, but cer- 
tain other Communist elements are also 
beginning to make the same trek to the 
West. Two prominent German Commu- 
nists crossed the great divide a short 
time ago, and their escape from their 
parties and comrades is highly sympto- 
matic in the present situation. They are 
Theodor Plivier, the prominent German 
Communist writer, and the former 
Reichstag deputy Loewenthal. 

Oskar Pollak, the editor of the 
Arbeiterzeitung in Vienna, devotes an 
excellent article in his paper to these 


men, 
a * 7 


I; was after the first World War,” 
Pollak writes. “We were reading The 


Kaiser’s Coolies, the story of the sailor 
mutiny in Kiel which had ended the war 
—the dramatized counterpart ‘of the 
‘Potemkin. We read, ‘The Kaiser left, 
but the generals remained’; we read of 
the pitiless reckoning of the left with 
the wishy-washiness of the Weimar Re- 


public. For the man who wrote those - 


books, the great German novelist Theo- 
dor Plivier, was a Communist. 

“Plivier, one of the most outstanding 
German ‘Communists to whom the 
* Soviet Union had offered asylum, spent 

the war in Russia. He-wrote the epic 
about the Russian struggle against 
Hitler’s invasion, entitled Stalingrad. 
After the war this book was praised 
and reprinted in the entire Communist 
press. Back in Germany, Plivier became 
a treasured exhibit of all congresses 
and organizations which were to rally 
the intellects of the new Germany. 
There were no rallies of intellectuals, 
no anti-Fascist performances, without at 
least a word from this great author and 
tested fighter. 
- “Until one day there came the news 
that Theodor Plivier had left the East- 
ern zone of Germany. Why? For what 
reason? For what purpose? Promptly 
the Communist press issued a denial: 
Plivier would return to Berlin, and all 
surmises about his trip were reactionary 
lies. But now that a German Socialist 
newspaper has published an interview 
of Plivier’s with the well-known Dutch 
writer, Last—also a former Communist 
—there can no longer be any doubt. 
Plivier has left the Eastern zone not 
only in body but also in spirit. He has 
left—politically, just as Arthur Koest- 
ler, André Malraux, and many others 
before him. He is again on the search 
for the freedom he has not found in the 
Soviet Union. He says so very spec- 
ifically: his break is not a break with 
the true ideas of communism; it is a 
break with the ‘Russian party.’ 

“It is significant that this split should 
have taken the form of a political es- 
cape. Some may be inclined to rebuke 
Plivier for the suddenness of his action. 
Does he not say himself that ‘for eleven 
years he kept silent and played the 





. 


comedy?’ And now he has broken out 
This is the fate of many, and the gog 
of many more, men under a totalitarigy 
system that knows of no gradation 
In a democracy man may evolve awa 
from his ideology; one may regret 

see him change; one may endeavor 


persuade him, to regain him. But in at 


system that knows not of liberty, that 
permits no expression of doubt or dis. 
agreement, that promptly suppresses all 
opposition, there is no evolving away, 


no going away: there is only flight and_ 


escape if the opportunity exists. One 
cannot accuse the escapee on moral 
grounds because of the pressure from 
which he flees. The form of escape ig 
determined by the system. 


“Indeed, the best men who were at- 
tracted by the brilliance of the Russian 
Revolution and the myth of the Soviet 
state—they have fled, if they could, 
after coming to know its reality. 


* * * 


Suortiy before Plivier, a leading 
German Communist, a wellknown lawyer 
and former Reichstag deputy, Loewen- 
thal, left the Eastern zone of Germany 
and the ‘Socialist Unity Party.’ He did 
so in the ‘painful realization’ that the 
so-called Unity Party was serving not 
the interests of the German population 
but those of the occupying power; he 
came out with a striking protest against 
conditions in the Eastern zone, against 
concentration camps and deportations; 
he voiced his faith in democratic Sociale 
ism and appealed to ‘the old comrades 
of the Communist Party: remain faith- 
ful to the genuine ideals of the libera- 
tion of mankind! This goal can be ate 
tained only through a resolute struggle 
for a democratic and socialist order.’ 


“It is a fact that day after day hun- 
dreds try to escape from the Eastern 
zone, to escape from compulsion and 
force. They rise in protest: after this 
war, with the barbarian cruelties of 
Fascism, again compulsion? One shud- 
ders to think of what the Communists 
have done to the European Left—the 
servile as well as the protesing ones.” 


— 
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The Home Front 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





Of Cabbages, Kings—and Us 


HILE other Americans have 
W had their eyes and ears centered 

on Westminster Abbey, I have 
been thinking of other times when we 
had other opinions and attitudes. The 
scorn of kings and queens goes far back 
in American history and even further 
back in England. To Cromwell and his 
cohorts kings and 
nobles were but 
the wicked and 
wasteful repre- 
sentatives of the 
devil. To destroy 
them was obvious- 
ly to obey the will 
of God. The other 
day Sir Norman 
Angell referred to 
a lesson in history 
which the common 
folk learned from 
that tragic conflict. In pointing out the 
Houses of Parliament and the statues 
of Charles I and Cromwell to an Amer- 
ican visitor, a London cab-driver is 
quoted as saying: “This is where we 
made the great discovery that kings 
have necks and that dictators are 
worse.” 





Since America was so largely born of 
the troubled time of the English civil 
wars, we came naturally by our anti- 
pathy to crowns. The vigorous literature 
of our Revolution was directed more 
against the King than against the peo- 
ple of the mother country. The fact 


that so large a fraction of the people, 
including so many distinguished Jead- 
ers, was on our side, fully justified the 
distinction. When the war was over, 
the propaganda used to whip up our 
patriotism centered largely about the 
exaltation of equalitarianism and the 
denunciation, not merely of kings, but 
of all hereditary upper classes. When 
the eagle screamed, his most raucous 
cries were directed against the tyran- 
nous crowned heads and the decadent 
aristocrats of Europe. 

Thomas Jefferson, sound agricultural- 
ist and skilled cattle-breeder that he 
was, pointed up a biological reason for 
the inferiority of the enthroned aris- 
tocrats. In a letter to John Langdon in 
1810 he explained: “When I observed 
that the King of England was a cipher, 
I did not mean to confine the observa- 
tion to the individual now on the throne. 
The practice of kings marrying only in 
the families of kings, has been that of 
Europe for many centuries. Now, take 
any race of animals, confine them in 
idleness, whether in a sty, a stable or a 
stateroom, pamper them with high diet, 
gratify all their sexual appetites, im- 
merse them in sensualities, let every- 
thing bend before them, and banish 
whatever might lead them to think, and 
in a few generations they become all 
body, and no mind. Such is the regimen 
in raising kings, and in this way they 
have gone on for centuries.” 


Small wonder, to holders of this 


theory, that the pampered and inbred 
upper classes became little better than 
the beasts of the field or stable—lacking, 
even, the prowess and energy that are 
derived from: competitive life in the 
open. With the possibilities of cross- 
breeding offered by our society, the 
equalitarians confidently promised us a 
happier physical and intellectual future. 


When Charles Dickens visited this 
country a century ago he was met on 
every: hand by king-haters.. There was 
a general feeling that the evils of the 
old world were due to the aristocrats 
and that we, having abolished the upper 
classes, would be free of the pains in- 
duced by their presence. It was a state 
of mind comparable with that among 
the Russian Bolsheviks. The Bolsheviks 
reasoned: Evil is due to capitalism; 
abolish capitalism, and our troubles will 
be over. The logic of our ancestors ran 
like this: Evil is due to the aristocrats; 
legislate equality, and everything will 
be fine. 


During the administration of Andrew 
Jackson, when Dickens gained his first 
impressions of us, the tide of revolu- 
tionary optimism still ran high. Editors 
and orators directed their sharpest 
blasts at the occupants of thrones. 
Hearts of readers and hearers were rent 
by pitiful accounts of the low estate of 
the bowed and boot-licking subjects. 
The condition of the proud and prosper- 
ous citizens of this free and equal coun- 
try, on the contrary, was regularly ex- 
alted. Here, where we had as yet no 
public schools ‘and where most of the 
free and equal people could not read or 
write, everything was glorious. Dickens, 
it must be confessed, rather tipped the 
scales in favor of his countrymen by 
making these loud representatives of 
democracy dirty, illiterate and patently 
so low-down that it would have been 
difficult for the sycophantic subjects of 


kings to be any low-downer. But the 
picture which he painted of our vocifer- 
ous antipathy to the traditional class 
structure had a good deal of truth in it 


Have We Grown More 
Conservative? 


Last week our most extensive radio 
chains broadcast the royal wedding 
ceremony. I conclude from casual com- 
ment that millions listened in. All of 
our papers carried unnecessarily elab- 
orate photographs of Princess Elizabeth 
and of her bridegroom. Editors from 
coast to coast vied with each other in 
wishing long life and happiness to the 
royal pair. Nowhere—outside of The 
Daily Worker and possibly the Chicago 
Tribune—was there a sign of disrespect. 
In the course of a century there has 
taken place a spectacular change. 

Seeking clues to the reasons for this 
toning down of our feelings toward 
royalty, I turned to my colleagues on 
the New Leader staff. “That’s easy,” I 
was told. “The English,” my colleagues 
proceeded, “have had a hard time. Now 
they get a fine show—and practically 
free. What do they come to, these kings, 
queens and princesses? A few hundred 
thousand a year. Practically nothing. 
Look what it costs to keep up our royal- 
ty! How much do Tommy Manville’s 
weddings cost? And they don’t even 
furnish any sort of a show. For what 
it costs us to support our nightclub set 
and movie queens we could finance a 
whole row of Buckingham Palaces.” 

I think this is part of the answer. 
This abolition of the upper classes is a 
long, tedious and dubious process. You 
may abolish one elite and get a worse 
one in its stead, as the Russian people 
have discovered. But comments which I 
have noted in the press lead me to think 
that for many of our people there is 4 


(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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Republican 


_ Discord 
Boils Over 


By Jonathan Stout 


ASHINGTON, D. U.—Treasury 
W Secretary John W. Snyder is a 

gentleman without even a sus- 
picion of New Dealish tendencies. In 
fact he is fairly regarded as being a 
good deal to the right of his predecessor, 
Henry Morgenthau. With that as back- 
ground, it therefore made Secretary 
Snyder the ideal lead-off man on the 
Truman team to testify before the 
House Banking Committee on the sub- 
ject of the President’s 10-point program 
to halt inflation and deflate the rising 
eos: of living. 

Mr. Snyder hit a two-bagger in his 
testimony last Tuesday. He told the 
House committee there should be no tax 
reduction until “we have taken care of 
aid to foreign countries, balanced the 
budget and taken care of payments on 
the national debt.” After that has been 
done, he said, tax reductions would be 
in order. This testimony came as an 
answer to Republican Rep. Walter C. 
Ploeser of Missouri who, the day before, 
had advocated a tax reduction program 
which won the head-nodding acquies- 
eence of many of his Republican col- 
leagues. c 

The second point made by Secretary 
Snyder was that price control is neces- 
sary at this time to head off inflation. 
It was fairly obvious that Snyder was 
not too enthusiastic about this part of 
his testimony, but give it he did, under 
questioning by Committee Chairman 
Wolcott. Coming from so conservative 
a gentleman ag Snyder, that was saying 
a lot. 


Wirs Snyder’s testimony as a sample 
of the teamwork with which the Truman 
team is beginning to function, it offered 
contrast to Republican discord, which 
has been bubbling under the surface for 
a long time. It broke into the open this 
week with an insurgent revolt against 
Senator Taft’s leadership. Three of 
Taft’s outspoken critics have been Sen- 
ator Baldwin of Connecticut, Senator 
Flanders of Vermont and Senator Smith 
of New Jersey. Senator Flanders, for 
instance, ripped into Senator Taft over 
the latter’s criticism of President Tru- 
man’s anti-inflation program. 

There is no marked unanimity among 
Taft’s critics. But all three agreed that 
the negative Taft practice of merely 
knocking the Truman proposals must be 
supplanted by a positive Republican 
program for dealing with the rising 
cost of living. 


As a result of the failure of Repub- 
lican leaders such as Senator Taft to 
put forth constructive proposals of 
their own for dealing with domestic and 
foreign problems, Senators Baldwin, 
Flanders and Smith demanded that the 
GOP Chairman Reece make Senator 
Tafi speak for himself, not for the GOP. 


In a conference this week between 
Chairman Reece and the three Repub- 
lican critics of Senator Taft, it was 
agreed that Taft’s power would be de- 
flated somewhat. Hereafter, it was 
agreed, there would be prior consulta- 
tion by Reece with the insurgent. Repub- 
licans before any statements of policy 
are made public. 
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For many years it has been a stand- 
ard practice by Communists in Amer- 
icai. trade unions to launch so-called 
“rank-and-file”? committees under vari- 
ous names in their efforts to capture 
labor organizations. This week the 
Communists taught American trade 
unions a lesson in how to deal with such 
“rank-and-file” committees attempting 
to unseat the leadership of a union. 

It occurred in Washington on Nov, 24 
when the Communist-dominated United 
Public Workers of America, CIO, held a 
secret trial on Lois Carlisle, member 
of the UPW’s Build the Union Com- 
mittee which is rebelling against Com- 
munist leadership. 

Miss Carlisle, an employee of the 
State Department, is a member of 
UPW’s Local 3 in the State Depart- 
ment. She was brought up on charges 
of “misconduct” because she opposed a 
Communist machine candidate for office 
in the recent UPW elections. The trial 
lasted eight hours, until 4 AM. Ali but 
union members: were barred. 

The charges against Miss Carlisle 
were made by the union’s executive 
council. The trial was held before the 
executive council. After the trial ended, 
Miss Carlisle was told that she would 
be informed by mail of the verdict. 
The executive council acted as prose- 
cutor, judge and jury. 

This is a charge that the Communists 
recently levelled at tne House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 


* * a 


Ox Dec. 1, the Attorney General will 
go before a Federal Grand Jury in 
Washington to present the citations for 
contempt of Congress against the 10 
Hollywood writers and directors who 
refused to tell the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities whether they 
are Communists. 

The House of Representatives this 
week voted overwhelmingly—317 to 17 
in one recorded vote—to cite the 10 for 
contempt. Despite the frenzied shouts of 
pro-Communist Rep. Vito Marcantonio 
tha. the constitutional rights of the 10 
Hollywood Stalinists were being violated, 
the House of Representatives held al- 
most unanimously to the view that the 
right of Congress to investigate cannot 
be abridged by a propaganda campaign, 
and that while Molotov or Vishinsky 
can get away with contempt of the 
United States, American Communists 
cannot. 

There appears little doubt in Wash- 
ington that the Grand Jury will return 
indictments against the 10 accused. 
Throughout the Congressional hearings, 
when the Communist propaganda mill 
was trying to confuse the public into 
thinking a Congressional hearing is a 
court trial, the hostile witnesses yelled 
for a chance to cross-examine witnesses, 
to produce evidence pro and con, to 
make perorations. 

Now they will get their chance to do 
exactly that in a courtroom. If they are 
innocent, they will have their oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate it. 

The line the defense will take was 
foreshadowed by the speech of Congress- 
man Marcantonio. Said the latter: 

“Let us examine the very questions 
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Snyder, a conservative, supports Truman’s rationing proposals. Flanders, GOP, says 
Taft speaks for himself alone. 


that you asked which this witness re- 
fused to answer: One, as to member- 
ship in a labor union; and, two, as to 
membership in a political party. Both 
of those questions inherently involve 
that person’s right to free speech... 
which the first amendment protects.” 

Most of the members of Congress are 
lawyers. They found this argument pre- 
posterous. What Mr. Marcantonio tried 
unsuccessfully .to obliterate is that there 
is nothing unconstitutional in a com- 
mittee of Congress asking a man his 
political affiliations. The fact is that 
in most States the primary laws specific- 
ally require a man to state publicly 
his political affiliations as a condition 
of voting. What Mr. Marcantonio 
avoided explaining is why it is all right 
for a local board of elections to ask a 
man his political affiliations and why it 
is not all right for a committee of Con- 
gress to do the same thing. 

If it unconstitutional to ask a man 
to state his political aaffiliations, why 
has not the Communist Party challenged 
the primary laws of most states on 
that basis? Why is that challenge made 
only when the Communists attempt to 
“hide the face of the party”... only 
when they want to be heard without 


being seen? 

An why it it that only Communists ob- 
jects to stating their political affiliations. 
From time immemorial Socialists always 
have been proud to be known as Social- 
ists. Democrats are proud to be known 
as Democrats. And even in the darkest 
zones of the Solid South, Republicans 
are proud to be known as Republicans. 
Single Taxers have never objected to be 
known as Single Taxers. And has any- 
body ever succeeded in shutting up a 
button-holing Prohibitionist? 

No legitimate political party in Amer- 
ica has ever regarded the question of 
political affiliation as an_ unconstitu- 
tional question. But then never before 
the advent of the Communist Party has 
any political party in America acted 
as the agent of a foreign power and as 
a Fifth Column in this country. 

If the arguments of a Marcantonio 
and his Communist supporters were to 
prevail, it would lay down the proposi- 
tion that democracy is not only helpless 
to defend itself against treason but is 
even helpless to investigate Fifth 
Column plotters or even to ask whether 
such a thing exists. All of which, of 
course, is preposterous on the face of 
it to any reasonable mind. 





Trends in the AFL 


© In 1937, the AFL had a member- 
ship of 2,860,933. It picked up mem- 
bership during the toughest depres- 
sion years; in 1938 it listed 8,623,087; 
in 1939, 4,006,354. 

The AFL’s record for the last four 
years shows: 1944—6,806,913; 1945— 
6,951,221; 1946 — 7,151,808; 1947— 
7,577,716. 

* . & 

@® The AFL’s southern organizing 
drive has produced a membership 
gain of 425,000 in 14 southern states, 
the AFL executive council reports. 

The report declared that “the net 
gain in AFL membership in the 14 
southern states will reach close to 
500,000.” In those states the AFL 
recorded 1,300 new charters issued, 
1,800 new bargaining units estab- 
lished, 1,364 NLRB elections won 
and only 360 lost. 





$1,116,000,000,000. 


———WaAR COST $1,116,000,000,000 — ————-——— 


@ The war cost Soviet Russia $485,000,000,000, the Kremlin has announced. 
Costs to other nations, according to official estimates, were: United States, 
$330,000,000,000; United Kingdom, $120,000,000,000; France, $192,000,000,000; 
Germany, $272,000,000,000. The total cost of the war is estimated at more than 


The Soviet Union has compensated herself for these losses by annexing 
250,000 square miles of territory inhabited by 25,000,000; by looting all of 
Eastern Europe and Manchuria; by exploiting millions of men and slave labor; 
by dismantling German industrial plants and by taking reparations out of current 
production. But the USA and Britain have annexed no territory, seized no 
reparations, and have spent hundreds of millions of dollars to feed the Germans. 


Specific organizational gains cited 
the Teamsters, who organized over 
200 trucking firms with an estimated 
membership of 10,000. District 50, of 
the United Mine Workers, registered 
7,000. The Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Workers produced a better organ- 
izing record when they showed a 
total of 9,000 which was equalled by 
the Tobacco Workers. 

* a * 

@® The AFL’s treasury balance 
dropped from $1,742,077 as of August 
31, 1946, down to $464,582, the AFL 
Executive Council reports. 

With a record membership of 
7,577,716, the AFL reported an in- 
come from per capita tax of $1,888,- 
358. Total receipts were $5,589,819. 
Organizing expenses were listed as 
$1,264,300 and organizers’ salaries, 
$715,136.— (LPA) 
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Tito in America: 


How U. 


mean take over Serbia—after the 

Red Army with Allied help had 
delivered it to him. And 1 don’t mean 
take over Croatia—after the Nazis had 
_ left. I mean I’ve seen him take over 
the largest Croatian organization in 
America. 

It is the Croatian Fraternal Union 
(Hrvatska Bratska Zaednica) with 
headquarters at 3441 Forbes Street, 
Pittsburgh. The number of its dues- 
paying members has just passed the 
100,000 mark. It has a weekly paper 
which is distributed in 70,000 copies. 
This would seem to indicate that there 
are from a third to a half million Amer- 
icans of Croatian origin in the United 
States. And their main organization— 
already more than 50 years old—has 
been captured by Tito. 


I HAVE seen Tito take over! I don’t 





SORRY 

In The New Leader of Nov. 15, 
1947, we printed an article by Cur- 
tis J. Hoxter on the Prague Youth 
Festival, in which an error appeared 
i the identifying line under his 
name. He was erroneously identi- 
fied as a delegate. H:s information 
came solely from an intensive study 
of the original documents pertain- 
ing to the conference. Mr. Hoxter 
was recently connected with the 
State Department’s Voice of Amer- 
ica project as a writer-editor. He 
is now aciively engaged with the 
Americans Veterans Conimittee, and 
is a chairman of his chapter. The 
New Leader regrets this error. 











At first glance this doesn’t seem to 
be very important—only 500,000 people 
among 140,000,000 are affected. In addi- 
tion, these are rather humble people, 
occupying compatatively few key posts 
in politics, the press, literature or labor 
unions. However, a number of cir- 
eimstances make this invasion by Tito 
a significant event. 

One is the fact that Croatian Tito’s 
Croatian Zagreb is one of the chief 
centers of the new~ Comintern. Tito’s 
fanatical Yugoslav Politburo, some of 
whuse members operate from there, is 
certainly one of the chief agencies for 
the present drive of world Communism. 
If these bold, able and ruthless Croatian 
plotters of world revolution succeed in 
recruiting American Croatians as their 
agents they will have a very useful 
outpost. 

The dramatic aid to the present drive 
of world Communism yiven by the 
Yugoslavs in Chile attracted wide atten- 
tiv The'close con: ection of Tito’s offi- 
cial emissaries with the Yugoslav im- 
migrants there became plain. In General 
Franc Pire (Piertz), Tito’s chief agent 
in Argentina and Chile, Tito has a per- 
fidious conspirator, since within three 
decades “Comrade” Pire has served Em- 
pero’ Franz Joseph, King Alexander, 
Adolf Hitler, Ante Pavelic and Tito! 
The Yugoslav dictator's official agents 
in the US are just as active and ruth- 
less. The present Yugoslav Ambassador 
in Washington and _ Tito’s former 
military attache here have held public 
meetings in Pennsylvania—the number 
of private meetings Tito’s agents hold 
are legion. If the Americans of Croatian 
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By Reuben H. Markham 


The author is a well-known foreign correspondent and Balkan political analyst; formerly on the staff of the Christian Science Monitor, he recently wrote the book, 
Tito’s Imperial Communism, 


origin become storm troopers in the re- 
vived Comintern drive, their activities 
may prove far mere formidable than the 
exploits of Tito’s comrades in Chile. 

It is significant, too, that the organi- 
zation which Tito has taken over is an 
old, stable society. Four of the 12 pages 
of its weekly paper are in English. 
Many of its members are American- 
born. They have attended or are attend- 
ing American schools, have adopted 
American ways, entered into American 
life and most have never seen Yugo- 
slavia. Yet they have permitted their 
organization to be taken over by Tito 
and used as uis instrument in the Com- 
munist’s global fight against the US 
Government. 


* * * 
. 


Tus defection of the Croatian Fra- 
ternal Union from the front of Ameri- 
can democracy is not an isolated trend. 
For two years Tito has had two papers 
wcrking assiduously for him in Pitts- 
birgh. One, appearing twice a week, is 
in the Serbian language; the other, a 
daily, is in Croatian. Neither is very 
widely read, but the pro-Tito editors 
directing them aie extremely active. The 
Croatian paper, Narodni Glasnik, pub- 
lishes a large pro-Tito Calendar yearly, 
issues pamphlets, distributes Partisan 
song books and arranges pro-Communist 
meetings. The Serbian pro-Tito paper, 
Slobodna Ree took a leading part in ar- 
ranging a pro-Tito Serbian Congress in 
Pittsburgh during October. Tito'’s Ser- 
bian agents have had very little success 
with American Serbs, but his Croatian 
agents are playing havoc with the 
American Croatians. 

Tito’s agents and devotees laid their 
hands upon the Croatian Fraternal 
Union at its quadrennial convention 
held during September. There had been 
elected 310 delegates from various lodges, 
of whom 308 turned up. At its stormy 
ses;'cns the pro-Tito forces were in a 
majority of about 60 percent. 

This does not mean that most of 
the delegates were Communists. Actual- 
ly not more than 50 of the 308 are be- 
lieved to be party members ready to 
follow Tito and Stalin blindly. But that 
is a large ..umber. With two fellow- 
travellers tagging around with every 
Communist, it is easy for 50 fanatical 
“activists” to wreck any convention of 
300 delegates. These did. 

The fight was not merely for and 
against 
entered in, such as a desire for new 
officers, a struggle for paid jobs, per- 
sonal ambitions, prejudices against the 


Communism. Other factors 


“old gang.” 

Furthermore, it would be a mistake 
to think that all the 
were consciously anti-American. These 


pro-Tito delegates 


Americans of Croatian origin remember 
‘their old country.” They feel love for it 
and pride in it. Some of them lead drab 
live. and rejoice in romantic accounts of 
Tito’s achievements. Also they want to 
aid relatives “back home.” 

Tito became the captain of their 
Croatian team. He won fame, enjoyed 
world acclaim, added lustre to the Croa- 
tian name. During the war years the 
American Government urged Americans 
of Croatian origin to support Tito. They 
were taught to link the names Roosevelt 








and Tito. In view of such sentiments, it 
is not strange that some American 
Croatians like to hear good news about 
“Tito’s new Yogoslavia.” 


* * * 


Neverrue ess. even when all ex- 
tenuating circumstances are considered, 
the main issue remains that of loyalty 
or treason. On that question the Amer- 
icans of Croation origin—foreign-boin 
and native-born—lined up and a ma- 
jority voted against the vital interests 
of the USA. They voted for Tito, Sta- 
lin’s favorite agent, who is leading the 





COMMUNIST-FRONT MERGER 

Last week we publiched a photo- 
stat linking the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, a well-known CP front, with 
the Communist Party itself. This 
week the National Civil Rights Con- 
ference announced the “merger” of 
the National Negro Congress and the 
Civil Rights Congress—both stal- 
wart fronts now will form a new 
unified front. The formal rigamarole 
involved an invitation to merge sent 
by the Civil Rights Congress to the 
Negro Congress. Tweedledum said, 
‘Will you?”, and Tweedledee replied, 
“I will.” 











shock troops of world Commmunism, and 
they did it at a moment when the drive 
of world Communism against the US 
was moving to a climax of fury and 
violence. 

One of the most incriminating aspects 
fo the pro-Tito fight was the sending 
of telegrams by Tito’s foremost agents 
in Croatia to the pro-Tito forces in 
Pittsburgh. It was exactly as though 
Hitler’s leading agents in Munich had 
sent telegrams in 1940 to the Nazi -fac- 
tion at an important meeting of Amer- 
icans of Bavarian origin, urging them 
to follow the Fuchrer. 








S. Croats Are Annexed 











One of the telegrams was from Franfe 
Gazi, a fake Peasant Party leader serv- 
ing as Tito’s stooge; another was from 
the Communist-led People’s Front in 
Croatia. The messages from Yugoslavia 
openly urged American citizens “to aid 
the struggle of the greatest son of our 
Yugoslav nation, Marshal Josip Broz 
Tito.” 

A secret letter was read at the con- 
vention, purporting to have been sent 
by an official in Tito’s Embassy at 
Washington to the treasurer of the 
Fraternal Union, regarding money for 
the pro-Tito cause. 

At a moment when Tito was purging 
Yugoslavs for talking to Americans in 
their home communities, he was trying 
by direct communications to persuade 
Croations in America to support Com- 
munism in its attempt to wreck the 
Marshall Plan for European recovery. 
While Tito’s Minister Frajo Gazi was 
urging Americans to support Tito, the 
Yugoslav dictator was actually con- 
demning Gazi’s nephew to jail for talk- 
ing to Britishers! 

Another reprehensible aspect of the 
convention was the part played by 
George Buban, a Pittsburgh attorney, 
who went to Belgrade last year as an 
“American” delegate to the constituent 
Pan-Slav Congress. He was elected con- 
ve.ition chairman and later counselor 
of the Union. Buban is an ardent sup- 
porter of Tito. In the Narodni Kalendar 
of 1947, Buban paid for a whole page 
to “Greet she New Yugoslavia.” His 
picture is under the gfeeting. He said 
he held a high position in the following 
organizations: Executive Committee of 
the American Committee for Yugoslav 
Relief; President of the St. Louis Com- 
mittee for Yugoslav Relief; President 
of the American Slav Congress of St. 
Louis; President of the Yugoslav De- 
fense Committee of St. Louis; National 
Vice-President of the Slav Congress. 

(Continued on lage Twelve) 
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IThe State of Anglo-American Relations’ 
As Britons View the Marshall Plan 


By Donald White 


New Leader Correspondent in London 


ner in which the US Administra- 

tion has presented the Marshall 
proposals has had a very favorable re- 
ception here. After the speech of Secre- 
tary Marshall at Cambridge, which was 
by far the most successful stroke of 
American postwar diplomacy, there had 
been a period of doubt and uneasiness. 


I ONDON, Nov. 16, 1947—The man- 


Many observers here regarded the ap-— 


proval of Congress as unlikely. It was 
feared that American policy was bent 
upon building up the strength of Ger- 
many to the point where she might once 
again constitute a threat. And there had 
been the suspicion that any American 
aid might be tied to crippling political 
commitments, particularly with regard 
to the nationalization of industry. 

The vigor with which the Administra- 
tion is moving forward has given people 
here confidence that the Marshall plan 
is much more than a tempting mirage. 
The renewed offer of a Four-Power Pact 
to secure Europe for forty years against 
the threat of German aggression has re- 
moved another cause for alarm. The 
forthright opposition of the -Harriman 
Committee and of Administration spokes- 
men to political conditions of the type 
proposed by Mr. Stassen has had an 
electric effect here. The Marshall plan 
has fully recovered its initial wide 
appeal. 

Americans are prone to simplify the 
divisions within the Labor Party, speak- 
ing of a “left” and a “right”- wing, or 
in the language of Time magazine “good” 
and “bad” socialists. Actually, there is 
a continuous spectrum. Welcome to the 
Marshall proposals extends well beyond 
R. H. Crossman and his keep left group. 
Hardly “anyone save the Communist 
Party (now at ita lowest ebb in British 
history) echoes the charge that the whole 
thing is aScheme of Wall Street. Even 
Komie Zilliacus, who sometimes talks 
like this, privately confesses that Molo- 
tov made a stupid blunder in pulling out 
of the Paris Conference. 


* * « 


Tue results of the municipal elections 
highlighted the difficult period through 
which British Labor is passing. There 
is no reason to doubt the Transport 
House diagnosis that it was a “food and 
gasoline” election. Ever since the énd of 
the war, people have been hoping for an 
improvement in the food situation; in- 
stead, it has steadily deteriorated. This 
has had a considerable effect on work- 
ing-class wives, who have suffered the 
hardships of the present without the 
steadfast loyalty to the Labor Party 
which trade union membership inspired 
in their husbands. Also, the middle class, 
hit most by the gasoline cut, has realized 
no tangible benefits from Labor in power. 
The Government is counting on the Na- 
tional Health Service, which begins op- 
eration on July 5, 1948, to win back the 
suburban votes that helped it so much 
in 1945. 

Credit must also be given to the Con- 
servative Party machine. Lord Woolton 
has brought to politics from the busi- 
ness world a very real drive and organ- 
izing ability. He has weeded out the 
languid country gentlemen who used to 
fill the party offices, and put in their 
places keen young businessmen. Party 
membership has nvounted, and new life 
has been felt in every local Conservative 
club. Moreover, he has equipped the 
party with something it sadly lacked in 
1945—a policy. The Industrial Charter, 
of course, has aroused less interest here 
than in the United States. It is recog- 
nized as primarily an effort to win voters 
away from the Liberal Party, and to 
make a small inroad into the working- 
class vote. Unfortunately, Churchill 
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often seems to forget that the Conserva- 
tive Party Conference has endorsed the 
Charter, and is all too likely in his Par- 
liamentary orations to call on the ship 
of state to make full speed back to 1890. 

The elections have been followed by the 
rationing of potatoes, and by a budget 
putting a higher tax on the common 
man’s beer. The latter is a blow at the 
gaiety of the nation, but the former is 


Aneurin Bevan retains his great fol- 
lowing, and is always a possibility for 
promotion should the Government turn 
left. On the back benches, Crossman is 
losing influence. He has said too many 
different things; and while he can al- 
ways justify this with his usual charm, 
the fact remains that the House prefers 
someone who follows a well-defined and 
consistent political line. Coming back- 





STRIKE TACTICS—ENGLISH VERSION 


A group of pickets recline on the London pavement in front of the Savoy Hotel to 


prevent the delivery of fuel oil. The pickets, General Workers Union members, struck 


at four hotels. Police removed the “lie-down” strikers; the oil truck is in the background. 


really serious. Since bread rationing 
was imposed last year, fish and potatoes 
have been the only important foods 
whose purchase was not restricted. Now 
of the three pillars of British diet ~— 
bread, fish, and potatoes—only fish is free. 

The unfortunate indiscretion which 
brought about the resignation of Hugh 
Dalton has as its effect the further 
ascension of Sir Stafford Cripps, who 
now dominates this Government. He al- 
ready had all economic powers except 
those possessed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; now, by taking over Dalton’s 
office, he acquired them as well. It seems 
almost too much for one man to bear, 
and one hopes that able new men will 
be brought in to help. The country has 
now the benefit of his thorough and first- 
class mind, and he has brought to the 
rapidly expanding Cabinet Offices (which 
remind one more and mare of the White 
House in the early period of the New 
Deal) an impressive array of experts in 
all fields. Members of Parliament, how- 
ever, still complain that he is too re- 
mote. In this period of austerity, that 
may be an asset; but in better times 
people may require a warmer personality. 


* * * 


Henrserr MORRISON is recovering 
from the illness which cost him so much 
of his usual drive and wit. He is thor- 
oughly at home in the House, and com- 
mands its loyalty and respect. One can- 
not say that Bevin has ever been at ease 
there; his strength comes from his tre- 
mendous hold on the average British 
worker, who is found in greater num- 
bers at Labor Party conferences and 
Trades Union congresses than on the 
benches of Parliament. Moreover, some- 
one almost any day is likely to remind 
him that he staked his reputation on the 
solution of the Palestine problem. 


benchers are Mr. Mikardo, who speaks 
with authority on problems of industrial 
efficiency and workers’ morale, and Mr. 
Mackay with his West European customs 
union, 

A atriking phenomena, both inside 
Parliament and out, is the decline of in- 





A NEW and more threatening im- 
perialism—that of the police state— 
has come into the world. This im- 
perialism has submerged not colonial 
peoples but nearly all of those who 
live in eastern Europe, and it threat- 
ens .o engulf western Europe. 

There exist today two widely di- 
vergent concepts of human organiza- 
tion—one that has or aspires to a bill 
of rights, and one that neither has nor 
aspires to it. The first is the concept 
that the people are to be trusted and 
on them, after free and open discus- 
sion, must rest the ultimate decisions. 
Governments must respond to their 
wishes. The other concept funda- 
mentally distrusts the people as an 
ignorant mass. It is the few who have 
seized power who know best; the 
people through force and controlled 
education must conform, and serve 
the state. Information is rationed to 
support the infallibility of those in 
power, however adverse to the real 
interests of the people their decisions 
ma be. Let there be no misunder- 
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terest in Russia and the increase of in- 
terest in the United States. Lecture 
bureaus report that at the end of" the 
war all sorts of groups, from Rotary 
Clubs to sewing circles, wanted speakers 
on Russian topics, hardly any on Amer- 
ican. Now itis exactly opposite. John 
Gunther’s book, inside the U.S.A. has hit 
the crest of a boom, and is read and 
quoted everywhere. All periodicals are 
increasing their American coverage, and 
a weekly bulletin, The American Out- 
look, has built up a large circulation. 

The decline in Russian interest is the 
cumulative result of innumerable re- 
buffs. The execution of Petkov, the jail- 
ing of Maniu, and the establishment of 
Cominform have had a particularly bad 
reception. 


The interest in the United States is 
much closer to fascination than to love. 
A Labor MP reports that he finds that 
favorable references to Russia, which 
in 1945 provoked stormy applause, are 
now met with glum silence. On the other 
hand, he can now arouse his audience 
to something like the same pitch of en- 
thusiasm by blasting away at the United 
States. 

Experienced observers say that this 
trend became noticeable after last win- 
ter’s fuel crisis. People realized then 
how mortally sick the British economy 
was, and saw that for some while the 
country would not be able to stand on 
its own feet. Hence, by necessity, it 
would for some time be dependant upon 
American help and cooperation. No ene 
likes dependance, particularly so proud 
Hence the 
curious attitude towards the United 


a people as the British. 


States, compounded half of resentment 
and half of unwilling respect for its 
strength and industrial efficiency. 

It is a situation that presents an un- 
American 
statesmanship. One can only hope that 


paralleled opportunity for 


the American people and their Govern- 


ment may rise to the occasion. 


ec 


The Basie Conflict 


From an address by W. Averell Harriman 


Secretary of Commerce 


standing of the fundamental nature 
of these two basic concepts of human 
orgunization. We as a people have 
learned that wherever there is free 
decision by the people in any country 
we have friends. We have learned 
that wherever there’s dictatorship, 
whether it be under the guise of Com- 
munism or Fascism, there is a threat 
to the security and progress of free 
men. 

The seizure uf power can come by 
the use of military force but more 
insidiously through the use of a new 
weapon—that of infiltration by seduc- 
tive propaganda and false promises. 
We must recognize that this has had 
a measure of success in all countries. 
Including our own. Citizens in every 
country, some of them well-intentioned 
people, have become, consciously cr 
unwittingly, the agents of a foreign 
power against their own country 

The United States now finds itself 
overwhelmingly the strongest power 
to meet this threat to free institutions, 
and it must do so. 
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REPORT FROM CAIRO 








No Middle East War Imminent 


AIRO. — The arms traffic is not 
i subject to the turnover tax and 

it is not listed as a special item 
in the Egyptian state budget, although 
the amount of money passing from one 
hanc to another in this branch of busi- 
ness is enormous, probably unsurpassed 
by any other country in the world to- 
day. Sub-machineguns are not sold in 
the bar of “Shepherd’s” or in the dining 
room of the “Continental,” but even 
foreigners can easily make such busi- 
nes. contacts in any smaller provincial 
town. You needn’t go so far—any of 
Cairo’s and Alexandria’s less bourgeois 
suburbs will do. 

Armed bands are terrorizing whole 
districts. They have succeeded in win- 
ning over the notables of many- towns 
and villages as accommplices, and they 
know how to pull stiings with the po- 
lice, too. The price level of arms has 
been steadily going down for the last 
twelve months and has by now reached 
an all-time low. This is a short list of 
the most marketable items: 

Light Machinegun, $160. 

Sub-Machinegun, $80. 

English or Italian Rifles, $45 to $50. 

English Revolvers, $15. 

Small Italian Revolver, $6. 

Ammmunition, per round, 1 to 2 cents. 

These are retail prices; wholesale 
buyers enjoy a considerable discount. 
Everybody knows where these arms are 
coming from; some were stolen from 
army camps during the war, many dis- 
appeared when the British Army evacu- 
ated Cairo and Alexandria and disposed 
of its stocks. Other weapons were sold 
by officers or soldiers or deserters. 

Only a small quantity has been re- 
covered by the police: 15,000 rifles and 
1,000 sub-machineguns during the last 
year. Thus one might form an idea of 
the extent of the traffic. New 
surprises are given the security forces 
almost every day; anti-aircraft 
anti-tank guns as well as 
artillery pieces have been found in quiet 
villages, and from the 
capital a heavy tank was discovered in 
a field. 

A large part of these arms is destined 
for export: the Jewish terrorist gangs 
in Palestine need them badly and are 
prepared to pay good prices—when they 
have money. But the Arab illegal army 
which has been established in Palestine 
by the Mufti of Jerusalem last spring 
has been even a better buyer for the 
Jast few months. The traffic is done by 
professional smugglers over the Sinai 
Desert; on their way back from the 
Palestine frontier, they take narcotics 
(opium, hashish, etc.) on the backs of 
their camels. The amount of traffic done 
with Arabia and East Africa has di- 
minished of late. 


* ba * 


Beyrut: Soviet Interlude 


arms 


and 
medium 


several miles 


EYRUT has become the gate to the 
Soviet Union—not.for ordinary humans, 
only for Armenians. Two thousand of 
them, from all over the Middle East, 
are leaving Beyrut every month with 
the Soviet steamer “Pobieda” (Victory) 
for their “homeland,” Soviet Armenia. 
Organizing the exodus are two top 
Soviet-Armenian officials, Victor Kungu- 
lov (he adopted a Russian name) 
Cherchian, both very religious men. At 
least they pretend to be. Armenians in 
the Middle East, as everywhere in the 
world, into two hostile 
camps, probably equal in strength: the 


and 


are divided 
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By M. Alexander 


New Leader Middle Eastern Correspondent. 


anti-Soviet ‘Dashnak” Party and a pro- 
Soviet bloc. This division is not on class 
lines; most of the Armenians emigrating 
to the Soviet Union are well-to-do people. 
On the last transport from Egypt were 
1,500 prospective Soviet citizens, and 
they owned among them (in cash) more 
than $6,000,000. 

The main driving force for this migra- 
tion is the growing xenophobia in the 
Aral countries. The Armenians are 
tolerated in most countries in this part 
of the world, but at the same time they 
are severely discriminated against in 
most branches of public life, trade and 
industry. They have not forgotten the 
massacres of the First World War, and 
fear a repetition on a larger scale. 
Workers and lower middle-class people 
who have no property to lose are less 
inclined to leave their countries of 
adoption. 

The Soviet Government has promoted 





\ 
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they managed to escape, nobody knows. 
But the stories they tell don’t give im- 
petus to the Soviet propaganda cam- 
paign. “No houses, no jobs, no plots of 
land,” they report; “our people are 
suffering miserably. There were tickets 
for the theatre and the concert hal] in 
Erivan. But you can’t make a living 
by listening to Khatchatourian’s piano 
concerto. ...” 

Postscript: An Armenian friend told 
me: One of his relatives, a repatriant, 
promised him to let him have undis- 
torted news of his life in Soviet Armenia 
and about conditions in general. Let- 
ters, however, are subject to censorship, 
and it was therefere arranged that he 
would send his photograph: If he was 
standing, he was all right and feeling 
fine; but if he was seated, his family 
should know that he was wretched and 
conditions bad. Two months later, a 
letter arrived from Soviet Armenia in- 





SERUM FIGHTS CHOLERA IN EGYPT 


Vaccine and serum from the United States received at Cairo to fight cholera epidemic 
in Egypt. 


this immigration ever since it first made 
public its territorial demands with re- 
gard to Turkey. The Soviets hope their 
claim to the Turkish provinces of Kars 
and Ardahan will be irrefutable when 
100,000 Armenians have been repatri- 
ated. I used the opportunity to talk 
with some Armenians on the eve of 
their departure and was surprised to 
learn how few illusions they had about 
conditions in the Soviet Union. “We 
wish to live among our own people” was 
their answer. The Soviets make fan- 
tastic promises to prospective 
immigrant: They will receive houses as 
well as plots of land, jobs and free 
tickets to the theatre and cinema. 


every 


A few months ago the first bunch of 
disillusioned repatriants returned to 
Beyrout. It included young Communists 
who had left the Levant full of hope: 
they had been sadly disappointed. How 


cluding a photograph; it showed the 
Armenian lying flat on the floor. Si non 
é vero, bene trovato.... 

+ x * 


Jerusalem: The Arab Armies, 
Myth and Reality 


Tuere seems to be competition be- 
tween the different trouble spots in the 
world today, and the Middle East, which 
ranged for some time behind Greece, 
Trieste and Manchuria is not doing 
badly of late. Arab statesmen have 
threatened with war in case the United 
Nations should decide in favor of par- 
tition of Palestine. In spite of con- 
flicting reports, it should be realized, 
however, that there is no danger of war 
in the Middle East at the present time 
for a very simple reason: In order to 
make war, one needs armies; there are 


no armies in the Middle East. There 


- 


might be clashes, riots, disturbances 
but no war. 

Some weeks ago the foreign ministerg 
and chiefs of staff of all Arab countrieg 
met near Beyrut in order decide 
about common action in the future, iy 
case a Jewish state should be established 
in Palestine. The proceedings ot thig 
secret session have of course never been 
published. { succeeded, however, in get, 
ting some information from a _ truste 
worthy source. The Egyptian delegete 
was asked what force his country could 
send to the aid of the Arabs in Valestine 
in case... “There are 140,000 soldierg 
in the Egyptian army,” he said some. 
what bashfully, “but unfortunately we 
have arms only for 40,000, perhaus less, 
They are needed home as reinforce. 
ments of the police, which is threaten. 
ing to strike. And then, the cholera 
epidemic, you know”... The other dele 
gates were sneechless; after 1 
minutes somebody said: 

“But I was told that 200,000 young 
Egyptians are called to arms every 
year!” “Quite true,” answered the 
Egyptian, “but 195,000 are rejected.” 
Next spoke Saleh Jabr, the lraqian 
Premier: “We have 25,000 soldiers, a 
few tanks, a small air force and Amer. 
ican supplies are reaching our country 
regularly. But all we have, we need at 
home. I am quite sure that o!. wiulla 
Barasani, the leader of the rebel Kurds, 
vould start some funny business, if we 
should send even a few batallions to 
Palestine.” 

The -Syrian delegate was not less 
frank: “Our officers received their traine 
ing from the French, they are very 
good, and some of them might be sent 
as instructors to the Arabs in Palestine. 
The 10,000 soldiers we have must re- 
main at home. We need a safeguard 
against the territorial aspirations of 
King Abdalla of Transjordan.” The 
representative of the Lebanon pointed 
out that his country had merely 4,000 
men under arms, which was just enough 
to control the frontiers and prevent 
smugglers from becoming too insolent. 
Ibn Saud’s personal representative de- 
clared solemnly that every man in his 
country is a born fighter, but he was 
interrupted by somebody who-said that 
victory has never been achieved by une 
armed, untrained fighters. Abdalla of 
Transjordan commands the only real 
fighting force (10,000) which might be 
of any use in the occupation of Pales- 
tine, but he prefers to play a solitary 
game. He would like to unite the Arab 
part of Palestine under his crown with 
Transjordan as a first step towards his 
“Greater Syria” project. 

Thus ended another attempt to plan 
war in the Middle East. There might 
be riots, widespread and bloody ones, 
but there is no imminent danger of war, 

* + * 


Soviet Radio Propaganda 


few 


HAVE listened regularly for some 
weeks to the broadcasts emanating from 
Radio Moscow and destined for Middle 
Eastern consumption. Erem in Turk- 
ish, Ignatiev in Persian and Hassanov 
in Arabic are doing their best every 
afternoon and evening, but it is not 
very exciting listening, and I strongly 
doubt whether Radio Moscow has more 
than a few hundred faithful listeners 
in the Middle East. All Soviet spokes- 
men attack of course “US imperialism” 
and “British intrigues,” but it is all 
very dull. Most transmissions in Persian 
are devoted to a single subject: The 
refusal of the Majlis to ratify the Soviet 
Iranian oil agreement. Arab listeners 
are warned against Turkey, the “Gen- 
darme of the Middle East.” Radio Mos- 
cow prominently featured an_ idiotic 
Egyptian newspaper report, that the 
British were responsible for the cholera 
epidemic. For some mysterious reason 
Soviet commentators invariably attack 
King Abdalla of Transjordan and praise 
Syria and the Lebanon, although even 
from a Stalinist point of view there is 
but little difference between those coun- 
tries. Soviet radio propaganda to the 
Middle East is ineffective. Even the 
occasional broadcasts of Russian songs 
cannot be appreciated by Arab, Turkish 
or Persian listeners, whose musical 
tastes are entirely different. 
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Hurricane 
in Hollywood 


movieland in the wake of the 

publicized Washington investi- 
gation of Communism in Hollywood. 
Since it is sweeping a lot of Commu- 
nists and their close friends out of their 
positions of. influence the hue and cry 
has gone up from the People’s World, 
the Hollywood Writers Mobilization, the 
Hollywood PCA and all other front or- 
ganizations, that this is the beginning 
of a Fascist hurricane which will sweep 
away democracy. But to the overwhelm- 
ing mass of people employed in the 
motion picture industry it is a fresh 
strong bree#e ‘of awakened public 
opinion which réfusés further to toler- 
ate red quislings in its midst. 

Never before have the pro-Commu- 
nists worked so hard or spent so much 
money in fighting for their jobs, their 
prestige and their key positions in 
Unions end Guilds. Full page ads at- 
tacking the Thomas Committee; urging 
the defense of “American Democracy” 
or protesting violation of the first 
amendment to the Constitution have ap- 
peared almost daily in the Hollywood 
trade papers as well as in large dailies, 
including even the Washington Star. 

A monster meeting at Gilmore 
Stadium was planned for November 16. 
An all-star cast including actor Larry 
Parks; screen writer John Howard 
Lawson; and directors Irving Pichel, 
Lewis Milestone, and Edward Dmytryk, 
together with former States Attorney 
Robert W. Kenny, seemed a sure-fire 
guarantee for a capacity crowd. The 
meeting was staged under the auspices 
ef the Hollywood PCA. Every propa- 
ganda device, from spot radio announce- 
ments to placards and hand bills, was 
used to whip up public interest. Every 
Communist and Communist front orga- 
nization was lined up for active duty. 
But the big meeting turned out to be 
the smallest in attendance which the 
Communists have had in many years. 
Less than 3,000 people turned out for 


AQ WHIRLWIND is sweeping through 


. the big occasion. The vast stadium was 


more than 80 percent vacant. Obviously 
on'y the most tried and true were will- 
ing to show their faces. The meeting 


was a flop. 
* * + 


Tue Sereen Actors Guild, at its mass 
Membership meeting November 17, voted 
overwhelmnigly not only for a slate of 
officers and directors who are opposed 
to Communism but adopted some strong 
resolutions opposing Communism. 
Within the Screen Writers Guild at 
the same time the most bitter battle that 
had ever been fought between pro and 
anti-Communist forces was taking place. 
Emmet Lavery, who had served as 
President for three consecutive terms 
and gone along with the pro-Communist 
members of the board of directors most 
of the time, made his first open break 
with these pro-Communists in October 
when he went before the Screen Writers 
Guild and proposed that its officers sign 
the anti-Communist affidavit demanded 
by the Taft-Hartley law. From that 
point on Mr. Lavery lost favor with 
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the “comrades.” He wisely determined 
not to run for re-election. 


Sheridan Gibney became the un- 
opposed candidate for President. The 
real fight concerned the remaining offi- 
cers and members of the board of di- 
rectors. Here ‘the split was wide open. 
Three weeks ago the anti-Communist 
group were dubious if they could win 
more than a strong minority position. 
But when the votes were counted the 
anti-Communist slate had made a clean 
sweep. For the first time in years the 
Screen Writers Guild will be run by 
members whose first loyalty is to de- 
mocracy. 

Paralleling these actions came some 
very caustic editorials by W. R. Wilker- 
son, publisher of the Hollywood Ke- 


porter. Said Wilkerson in his editorial 
of November 20: 

“Are we insane? How long are we 
going to continue paying this mob to 
ruin our industry? Maybe we can’t 
prove that they are trying to over- 
throw our government by force and 
violence, but unless we get rid of them 
fast the box office of every theatre in 
the country will prove to us that 
they’ve definitély overthrown the mo- 
tion ‘picture industry and brought it 
down in ruins, 

It’s later than we think.” 

Yes, Hollywood is’ waking up” fast. 
Hollywood is American. Hollywood is 
democratic. And Hollywood wants to re- 
main that way. Too many of its 
glamour boys and girls have been mis- 
led by the false promises of the Commu- 
nists and their stooges. Others had come 
to believe that ‘it was smart to be a 
Red.” 

Scores, perhaps hundreds, of these 
basically decent people now régret their 
past political indiscretions. Others are 
jumping off the Moscow bandwagon as 
fast as they can. 

The sad plight of the Stalinists was 
further revealed by Irving Pichel and 
Dalton Trumbo in speeches made by 
them before the Beverley Hills Unit of 
the American Veterans Committee on 
Nov. 19. They reported that their group 
had spent over $60,000 of their own 
money while -in Washington and an 
additional $12,000 since their return. 
They would spend still more, said 
Trumbo. because “we want to have a 
healthy political climate when the case 
reaches the Supreme Court.” 

To Pichel, America is racing along 
toward “cold censorship.” “The Com- 
mittee,” continued Pichel, “has done 
exactly what it set out to do; it has 
intimidated the industry. Already there 
is great uncertainty as to who may be 








ERIC JOHNSTON 
Calls for Purge of Communists 
From Movies. 


hired, what stories may be bought and 
how the films will be greeted by the 
public.” 

Dalton Trumbo depicted Washington, 
DC as a city virtually infested by FBI 
agents. “Washington,” shouted Trumbo 
in a trembling voice, “died a year ago. 
Every man associated with the New 
Deal is gone. Now no union leader dis- 
cusses anything over the telephone. The 
assumption is that all lines are tapped. 
Friends are afraid to talk to each other 
in public. The agents are everywhere. 
There were at least 350 FBI agents at 
the last Wallace rally posing as com- 
mercial photographers, snapping photo- 
graphs of the crowd for future identifi- 
cation.” 

Hollywood today is filled with all of 
the woes and tribulations of “the morn- 
ing after.”” The headaches are bound to 
continue for a time—but one thing is 
certain: the, Red joyride is over. 








THE MYSTERY 


of a Million Missing Men 


By Norbert Muhlen 


Well-known research analyst; former editor of The Radio Audience. 


“Attention, Stalingraders: any re-. 
turnee from Russia who has news 
about Sergeant Hans Wild, born in 
Nuremberg, captured near Stalingrad 
in February 1942, since then without 
news, please communicate with Mrs. 
Hans Wild... .” 


HIS is one of 103 singularly- 

I worded ads in one typical issue of 

a magazine published in Western 
Germany. The advertising columns of 
numerous periodicals in the Western 
zones are, week by week and month by 
month, crowded with requests of this 
type. But most of the relatives and 
friends of German soldiers captured by 
the Red Army between Stalingrad and 
the capitulation don’t advertise any 
more: they haven’t heard from them 
since they were made prisoners, and 
they have lost hope after two years 
ever to hear from them again. 

The number as well as the fate of the 
German prisoners of war in Russia has 
become one of the major mysteries of 
the postwar period. It seems—after 
scrutiny of official statistics and re- 
liable estimates—that at least 1,000,000 
German prisoners have vanished behind 
the iron curtain. No international com- 
mission has yet countec this army of 
ghosts, the DPW’s—the Disappearing 
Prisoners ef War. 

The total number of German soldiers 
captured alive by the Russians is un- 
known. A figure of 5,000,000 prisoners 
which circulated inside Germany was 
called “erronneous” by a US Army 
source (Neue Zeitung, March 27, 1947). 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee ' spoke 
recently of 3,000,000 German war pris- 
oner. in Russia. The Gegenwart, a semi- 
monthly published by former editors of 
the Frankfurter Zeitung in the French- 
occupied zone, after careful computa- 
tions arrived at a minimum figure of 


2,500,000 not counting those captured 
in the first war years before Stalingrad, 
nor those probably killed. 

The minimum figure of 2,500,000 Ger- 
man prisoners in Russia corroborated 
by several official and semi-official So- 
viet sources. Late,in 1946, Erich Wein- 
ert, the president of Moscow-directed 
“National Committee for a Free Ger- 
many,” mentioned “about 2,000,000 to 
3,000,000 German prisoners in Russia.” 
The same estimate was given in March, 
1947, by the Soviet-directed Central 
Administration for Germany Resettlement 
in the Eastern Zone; and the Soviet- 
censored Statistical Bulletin for the 
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Soviet-occupied Zone of Germany pub- 
lished in April, 1947, its figure— 
3,500,000. 


od * . 


Mo tortov was asked by Bevin for an 
authentic statement concerning their 
number at the Moscow meeting of For- 
eign Ministers. Molotov replied—and his 
figure has remained the official basis of 
Russian statements ever since—that 
there are “890,532 German prisoners of 
war on Russian soil.” According to 
Molotov, Russia released 1,000,974 Ger- 
man prisoners between the end of the 
war and the Moscow meeting. However, 
only a small fraction of these allegedly 
released prisoners has returned to Ger- 


many, or communicated with their fami- 
lies. According to Communist sources, 
188,000 prisoners returned from Russia 
to the Soviet-occupied zone; returnees 
to the American zone are estimated at 
170,000; smaller numbers came back to 
the two other Western zones. Hence, 
hardly more than 500,000 prisoners have 
actually been released and returned 
home. 

Out of at least 2,500,000 prisoners, 
890,532 are still prisoners on Russian 
soil, 500,000 at most have been released 
and returned—and the rest, more than 
a million, have disappeared. What hap- 
pened to them? 

The careful wording of Molotov’s 
statement gives us a clue. If there are 
890,532 prisoners left “on Russian soil” 
—are there, perhaps, others who are 
still prisoners not now on Russian soil? 
An official declaration of the Communist 
Party in Augsburg, Bavaria, revealed 
that “the Soviet Union handed over Ger- 
man prisoners of war to Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Rumania. An approximate 
million of them do reconstruction work 
in these countries; they are neither in 
Russian captivity, nor have they been 
starved or frozen to death.’’ They were 
“lfaned” to Soviet satellite states as 

“Civilian laborers.” Acording to re- 
turnees’ reports, substantial numbers 
of forced labor groups consisting of 
prisoners of war were also handed over 
to Tito’s Yugoslavia. 

Those who return to Germany were 
released, they report, because they have 
become ohne kraft—“without force,” 
unable to work, sick, and therefore use- 
less. They are unloaded after dark, in 
the open country, to hide their misery 
from the eyes of their countrymen, 
while the Communist press reports the 
arrival of another transport of “well- 
dressed and well-fed prisoners who 

(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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Fact and Fiction in the 
Postwar Economic Outlook 


Ts help readers in drawing conclu- 
sions from the controversy pro- 
voked by my articles on Postwar 
Economic Trends in The New Leader, 
I shall try to reduce the dispute to its 
simplest terms. 

Professor William Withers and Richard 
Wohl think that the issue is the clash 
between optimism and pessimism. 1 do 
not think much of this argument. Opti- 
mism and pessimism are two types of 
temperamental dispositions that cannot 
be measured easily. A man can be an 
optimist in certain questions and a 
pessimist in others, My critics, for ex- 
ample, are inclined to minimize the grim 
implications of the defeatist economic 
propaganda conducted in this country 
during the war, while I am more pessi- 
mistic in appraising its results, 

A ccuple of weeks ago the Department 
of Agriculture revealed that immigrant 
passengers on airplanes and shins were 
bringing tons of meat into the United 
States from food-scaree Europe, mainly 
from the Mediterranean area. They 
brought meat into this country in the 
hope of repaying their friends and rela- 
tives for gifts sent to them in Europé 
during the war. They thought it would 
be a fine idea to bring at least a couple 
of sausages to starving America. 


About the same time, newspapers re- 
ported that in some factories in Europe 
workers were raising funds to support 
their American brothers in their des- 
perate struggle against Fascism, as 
embodied in the .Taft-Hartley Act! 

Such events are highly regrettable. 
Exaggerated and false arguments used 
jn political disputes in this country may 
be harmless at home, where nobody 
takes them seriously, but they are bound 
to undermine the prestige of the United 
States abroad among people who do not 
know where, in such disputes, truth ends 
and fireworks begin. Undermining the 
prestige of this country in Europe means, 
under the present conditions, under- 
mining world peace and comforting the 
enemies of freedom. 


* * * 


Some of the arguments used by my 
critics seem to be based on the con- 
viction that it does not matter whether 
arguments are true or false, provided 
that they serve a good cause. I believe, 
however, that.false arguments and pre- 
dictions are more regrettable when they 
are used in support of a just cause 
than if they were used by its enemies. 
No chain can be. stronger than _ its 
weakest link. No cause is stronger than 


the weakest argument used for its 
support. 
Professor Withers points out that my. 


projections have turned out to be cor- 
yect because of a combination of develop- 
ments which were not anticipated by 
him and other economists of the same 


school, 


“Had the revival of peacetime pro- 
duction proceeded steadily and with- 
out the strikes due to the failure of 
business to grant higher wages; had 
business been content with profits of 
the level of 1936-39 rather than five 
times higher; had business men not 
withheld production until they could 
destroy OPA; had housewives re- 
mained at work to raise the family 
living standard rather than returned 
to the kitchen; and had we not spent 
our war savings recklessly, the pessi- 
mists would have been right and Mr. 
Woytinsky wrong.” 


By W.S. Woytinsky 





at present connected. 





! In the issues of The New Leader of July 19, July 26 and August 2 of this 

| year, we printed a three-article series on postwar economic developments in the 

| United States by W. S. Woytinsky, distinguished American economist. At con- 

| siderable length, Mr. Woytinsky discussed predictions that had been made by | 
econemic forecasters, the current state of the American economy und probable | 
economic expectations based on current developments. He contrasted the eco- 
nomic aftermaths of both World Wars in the United States, and other related 
issues. These articles evoked comment and some criticism in the pages of The 
New Leader. In this article, Mr. Woytinsky replies to his critics. Any resumé 
of Mr. Woytinsky’s stated views in his article series, and those of his critics, 
would take ‘considerable space, and we therefore suggest that those readers 
who missed the original articles request free back copies of them so long as 
the supply lasts. Mr. Woytinsky’s views, as expressed here, are his own and 
| not necessarily those of any government agency with which he has been or is 








In brief, if everybody had behaved in 

a way prescribed by Prof. Withers, he 
would have been right and this country 
now would have 10,000,00 unemployed, 
A major depression has been avoided, it 
appears, thanks to the greed of busi- 
nessmen, laziness of housewives, and 
reckless spending by consumers. If this 
is true, I prefer greed, laziness and 
recklessness to the wisdom of my critic 
and his homo economicus. 

Similarly, the pessimism of Mr. Wohl 
rests on his belief that people in re- 
sponsible positions will not behave ac- 
cording to his prescriptions. 

“The problem of whether we are 
going to have a severe depression... 
depends on the development of policies 
which will check the dangerous tenden- 
cies as they develop in the course of 
day to day events. ... The 1950’s are 
only some 800 days away. And this is 
little time to develop an economic 
policy of the scope which is required, 
even with the ‘know-how’ acquired 
since the last depression.” 

Obviously, he thinks of an economic 
policy voted by Congress and carried 
out by the Administration rather than 
of the selfish policy of business. To en- 
sure prosperity, he reasons, there must 
be a long shelf of public works; the 
social security program must be ex- 





panded, wage rates raised, surplus profits 
taxed away, undistributed profits con- 
fiscated, monopolies broken, prices cut 
down, and businessmen told what they 
should or should not do. Since there 
is no hope of getting such a program 
enacted in 800 days, the economic col- 
lapse js unavoidable. It does not occur 
to Mr. Wohl that business has had, all 
these years, a definite policy on such 
fundamental questions as expanding pro- 
duction, financing reconversion, retooling 
enterprises, setting rates of dividends 
and reserves, pricing products, limiting 
inventories. It does not occur to him 
that this policy, although guided by the 
prosaic profit motive rather than by 
idealism, was fundamentally sound and 
has been largely responsible for the 
smooth progress of reconversion. 

It seems to me that my critics have 
developed definite conceptions of how 
businessmen, consumers and other people 
should behave and are unhappy when 
they behave differently, even if this 
wrong behavior brings unexpectedly fa- 
vorable results. 

* - + 


Facts vs. Fiction 


OST of the “facts” to which my 
critics refer in support of their opinion 


TRUMAN IN FIGHTING MOOD 
The fate of the Marshall Plan and the foreign aid program will depend on how the 
Republican Congress reacts to President Truman’s speech for the renewal of price 
and allocatien controls. Truman contended that products in short supply should be 
rationed. Senator Robert Taft (R., Ohio) and other GOP leaders attacked the pro- 
posals as a “political maneuver.” 
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are products of their imagination. Writey 
Prof. Withers: 


“There are already 5,000,000 unem 
ployed. . . . The current census esti. 
mate of 2,000,000 unemployed is er. 
roneous. .. . The only reliable basis 
of an unemployment estimate is un. 
employment insurance data. State uns 
employment insurance reports indi. 
cate that unemployment is now not 
2,000,000 but 5,000,000.” 


I agree with him that the reports of 
state unemployment insurance are the} 
best basis for estimates of unemploy. 
ment. But what do these reports show? 
In the week ended on August 30, so 
called “insured unemployment” in the 
United States amounted to 1,620,400 
(916,800 under state programs, 668,200 
under the veterans’ program, and 35,400 
under the railroad program). The total 
does not include unemployed persons 
who have exhausted their benefit rights, 
new entrants to the labor market look. 
ing for their first job and unemployed 
persons (other than veterans) in indus. 
tries that are not covered by the ex. 
isting programs. On the other hand, it 
does include workers on temporary lay- 
off and part-time workers who apply for 
beiefits. It also does include persons 
on their way out of the labor market 
(for example, married women who fore 
metrly held jobs in covered industries 
and superannuated yorkers). With all 
corrections, reports of unemployment 
insurance confirm the census data: we 
have now 2,000,000 to 2,500,00 unem- 
ployed. 


Withers contends that business profits 
are now five times higher than in 1936. 
39. The truth is that corporate profits 
after taxes amounted to $4,300,000,000 
in 1936, $4,700,000,000 in 1937, $2, 
800,000,000 in the recession year 1938, 
and $5,000,000 in 1939, averaging for 
the four years $4,100,000,000. The last 
figure is reduced to $4,000,000,000 if 
gains from re-evaluation of inventories 
are excluded. The comparable figures 
for 1945 and 1946 are $8,400,000,000 
and $7,900,00,000. Since the national ine 
come increased from $70,000,000,000 in 
1936-39 to $180,000,000,000 in 1945-46, 
the share of the corporation profits in 
the total declined from 5.7 percent in 
1936-39 to 4.5 percent in 1945-46. In 
the first half of 1947, corporate profits 
ran at an annual rate of $17,400,000,000, 
but this amount includes $5,400,000,000 
for .re-evaluation of inventories. Net 
profits were close to $12,000,000,000, or 
slightly over 6 percent of national ine 
come. The story of exorbitant business 
profits is just a popular fairy tale— 
good for a public meeting, where neither 
speaker nor listeners care whether @ 
story is true or false, but utterly inade- 
quate for a serious economic discussion 

Similarly, Professor Withers repeats 
in good faith the current story that we 
have been spending our war savings 
recklessly during the past year. The 
truth is that consumers and_ business 
enterprises put aside approximately 
$160,000,000,000 during the war. In 
1946, consumers added $14,800,000,000 
to their savings and business added 
$2,200,000,000. In fact, because of the 
shortage of houses and durable goods, 


consumers are now saving more and 
spending less than might be anticipated 
in this phase of our economic develops 
ment. Of course, in 1945-47 some cons 
sumers have used a part of their wart 
savings so that-their cash reserves have 
gone down. But what would have been 
the purpose of savings if they were not 


flowing back into consumption? More 
specifically, most war savings were not 
designed to be kept intact for a rainy 
day. Working women were saving dure 
ing the war for the sunny day after 
the reunion with their husbands of 
sweethearts. Parents were saving for 
the return of their sons. It is natural 


(Continued un Page Fifteen) 
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~ The P 
~ A Marshall Plan for Filipinos 


By David Bernstein 





Problem 





HILE American liberals worry 
W ise languishing Europe, only 

the Communists and _ their 
friends seem to be aware of the great 
gamble that is taking place in the 
Philippines. 

Of all the Orientals who fought on 
our side in the war, the Filipinos alone 
could reasonably be expected to stand 
firm for democracy in the postwar con- 
test in the Orient. After all, we gave 
them independence on July 4, 1946. We 
are giving them money for reconstruc- 
tion., We set up a free trade system 
that has provided temporary (though 
questionable) prosperity for the wealthy 
minority. We helped put an efficient 
and clever administrator, Manuel A. 
Roxas, into the Presidential palace of 
Malacanan. It is therefore smugly as- 
sumed that all is well in Manila. 

But all is by no means well in Manila. 
And, aside from a few stray voices, the 
only organized recognition of this un- 
happy fact is that of US fellow-travel- 
ing groups like the Committee for a 
Democratic Far Eastern Policy and its 
affiliates, 

Fully three-quarters‘ of the city of 
Manila, ‘the heart of the archipelago, 
is still in ruins. The place is almost as 
messy as it wag right after the corpses 
were cleared off the liberated streets in 
early 1945. Trading booths and mounds 
of refuse clutter the main thoroughfares 
and block traffic. There is no adequate 
system of garbage removal, and public 
health is in constant danger. And what 
is true of the capital is at least as true 
of the lesser cities and villages. 

In spite of the flood of consumer 
goods which poured into the islands 
after war’s end—mostly junk that could 
not be disposed of even in the sellers’ 
market back in the United States—infla- 
tion still saps the Philippine economy. 


Rice, the country’s prime food staple, 
still costs about five times as much as 
it did before the war. The islands were 
flooded with GI dollars during the early 
months after liberation; and millions of 
dollars still circulate unhealthily as a 
result of current American expenditures 
(which will taper off to almost nothing 
within a few years). Few of these 
dollars go into productive channels, and 
most only serve to send prices sky- 
rocketing. This means that wealthy 
Filipinos and Spaniards (and Amer- 
icans) in Manila are able to return to 
a prewar luxurious standard of living, 
while the majority of Filipinos live on 
the fringe of misery. 

The crime rate has reached a fantastic 
Jevel. During the first six months of 
1947, there were 87,448 criminal cases 
in Manila alone, ranging from violation 
of city ordinances to murder. (Of these 
there were 10,591 convictions, 2,326 
acquittals, 3,099 cases dismissed; and 
nobody knows what happened to the 
remaining 71,430 cases.) 

In the rice provinces of central Luzon, 
where the peasants are mustered by 
energetic Communist leaders into a guer- 
rilla organization known as the Hub- 
balahap, there is intense unrest and fre- 
quent bloodshed. Whatever their leader- 
ship, the fact is that these peasants do 
have legitimate grievances, for they are 
tenant farmers gouged through the cen- 
turies by rapacious absentee landowners 
and usurers. 

Within the Government, corruption is 
s0 widespread as to be totally unashamed. 
Few businessmen could handle their af- 
fairs for a single day without passing 
a bribe to someone. It is next to impos- 
sible to get a license or pay an official 
fee without giving some functionary 
several times the legal amount required. 

The merit system in the civil service 





Ir is now almost a year and a half 
since the Philippine Republic was 
founded. It is a child of the United 
States, and to a very grat extent the 
peoples of the Orient will judge 
America by what happens in the 
Philippines. 


What happens, as David Bernstein 
reports in the accompanying article, 
is not so good. Instead of.a healthy, 
hopeful, progressive land, the Philip- 
pines is developing into a party dic- 
tatorship with moneyed interests rid- 
ind herd on the mass of peasants. 

Not that the record is all bad. For 
forty years, the Filipinos received a 
kind of assistance denied to any other 
Oriental subject people. They enjoyed 
widespread education, training in the 
use and meaning of civil liberties, 
and a concept of democratic govern- 
ment too little known in the Orient. 
For this very reason, perhaps, they 
expected political independence to 
bring with it economic independence; 
having suffered the ordeal of war and 
enemy occupation with admirable gal- 
lantry, they expected lasting and 
statesmanlike help from America. 

Unfortunately, the help they have 
received is inadequate and often un- 
fair. Today.there is a kind of top- 
crust prosperity in the islands, en- 
joyed only by those whose wealth or 
family relationships permit them to 
ride the gravy train. For the rest of 
the people, there is insecurity, be- 
wilderment and, inevitably, resent- 
ment. 

The recent Sen«torial elections re- 
vealed the intensity of this feeling. 
Although the Roxas “Liberals” man- 
aged to win out when all the votes 





were tallied, the strength of the op- 
position surprised everyone, including 
the opposition itself. Since the issues 
were by no means clear, and since 
there was little to choose among the 
opposing candidates, this opposition 
strength must clearly be interpreted 
as an indication of resentment against 
things as they are. Mr. Bernstein’s 
article, ‘written before the elections, 
takes it for.granted that the final re- 
sults would mean the end of any ef- 
fective opposition; and, despite the 
number of opposition votes, that is 
what is happening in the Philippines 
today. 

David Bernstein is the author of 
The Philippine Story, published by 
Farrar Straus several weeks ago. He 
was special adviser to Philippine 
Presidents Quezon and Osmena in 
both Washington and Manila. He re- 
signed when Manuel Roxas became 
President. 

When The Philippine Story was 
published, Mr. Bernstein sent a copy 
to President Roxas. In reply he re- 
ceived the Philippine Government’s 
official Blue Book of the First Year 
of the Republic, a 405-page volume 
printed in expensive but execrable 
style. The book contains, by actual 
ninety-six photographs of 
toxas, together with pic- 
tures of the President’s wife, chil- 
dren, relatives, friends, appointees, 
and even of his daughter’s pet dog, 
Bip. It does not contain a single 
photograph of the Filipino tao who 
works the land, nor even of the land 
itself. Perhaps in such a sense of 
values can be found the trouble with 
the Philippines after a year and a 
half of independence. 


count, 
President 
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Filipino-Americans as they celebrated last year at the July 4 birth of the Philippine 
Republic in New York City. Current problems in the Philippines, including what 
David Bernstein in this article calls the “Chinafication of the Philippines,” have in- 
duced in many inhabitants of that unhappy land distress where once was jubilation, 


has broken down completely. No one gets 
a government job unless he helps the 
Roxas political machine or, preferably, 
is related to someone in the administra- 
tion. This extends down from the big 
government bureaus in Manila to the 
tiniest schoolhouse in the remotest barrio. 


* * ™ 


Basic civil liberties are intact, but po- 
litical democracy is rapidly being cur- 
tailed. The November Senatorial elec- 
tions, which will have been held by the 
time this article appears, will probably 
mark the end of the two-party system in 
the Philippines — except for the small 
and impotent opposition of the Demo- 
cratic Alliance; a catch-all “united front” 
with policies somewhat reminiscent of 
the Progressive Citizens of America. The 
election itself will probably turn out to 
have been’ the most violent in Philippine 
history, since the government party — 
the Liberal Party, so-called — has gener- 
ously and widely distributed a large 
stock of small arms. It has also 
tampered with the electoral laws, which 
now virtually guarantee “Liberal” su- 
premacy. 

All this adds up to what might, for 
want of a simpler word, be called the 
Chinafication of the Philippines. Par- 
allels between Philippine and Chinese 
conditions increase daily. There is the 
same one-party government, reaction- 
ary and corrupt; arrayed against it is 
the same type of Communist-led re- 
belliousness, though in the Philippines 
it would be an exaggeration to say that 
there is formal civil war; between 
these two extremes there is practically 
nothing, Meantime, both countries suf- 
fer from inflation and desperation, 
with immense wealth for a few sacro- 
sanct families and much suffering for 
the peasants and laborers. 

On the other hand, unlike China, the 
Philippine deterioration is a purely post- 
war phenomenon. The country was not 
exactly paradise before the war; but 
there was much less graft and corrup- 
tion; a notably honest merit system in 
the civil service; a gradually improving 
standard of living; and, in general, an 
atmosphere of growth and progress. 


t + 


Avoruer difference is even more im- 
portant: the Philippine mess, unlike the 


Chinese mess, is to a very great extent 
of American manufacture. Many of the 
Filipinos’ troubles can be traced to the 
yather sordid background of post-libera- 
tion political maneuverings by General 
Douglas MacArthur and-High Commise 
sioner (later Ambassador) Paul V. 
MeNutt; and to a befuddled US Cone 
gress, which last year passed rehabilitae 
tion and trade acts for the Philippines 
in the mistaken belief that all Manila’s 
problems would be settled by them. 

Today ‘the Philippine -picture looks 
briefly like this: 

1—The Government is in the hands of 
a man who, though intelligent and hard- 
working, is tainted by wartime collabora- 
tion and supported by wealthy reac- 
tionaries in Manila, some of whom were 
avowed Franco Fascists during the 
Spanish civil war. A treaty of friend- 
ship was signed recently with the Franco 
regime (with hints of a commercia] pact 
to follow), even though as a member of 
the United Nations the Philippines is 
supposed to have as little as possible to 
do with Franco. 

2—The political scene is dominated by 
a single party paying lip-service to so- 
cial prograss but actually intent, like 
many Latin American prototypes, simply 
on staying in power. Politically, the col- 
Jaboration issue is dead, and few have 
been punished for their wartime treason. 
The opposition lost its last claim to in- 
tegrity when its list of candidates was 
headed by Camilo Osias, a well-known 
educator who turned violently pro- 
Japanese during the occupation. Filipino 
voters have been so thoroughly confused 
by both American and Filipino politicians 
that few now realize that collaboration 
implied something more sinister than op- 


portunism that it frequently implied 
admiration and support for totalitarian 
principles. As a result, an avowed totali- 


tarian like Jose P. Laurel, the puppet 
president under the Japanese, has been 
able to announce his intention to run for 
President in 1950; and the annoucement 
is taken quite seriously. 
3—Economically, the free trade rela- 
tionship between the United States and 
the Philippines has brought a temporary 
boom to those big-business interests able 
to cash in on it; but it prevents the prac- 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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History Devoid of Instruction 





FREDERICK THE GREAT: THE RULER, THE WRITER, THE MAN. By G. P. 


Reviewed by KOPPEL S. PINSON 


Gooch. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 376 pages. $5.00. 


After World War I, when conscious-stricken American liberals combined with 


G ster? democrats may well say, “May God protect us from our friends.” 


“objective” scholars and pro-German historians to revise the theory of German 
responsibility for the war, they put into the hands of the German reactionaries their 
most effective propaganda tool. While Karl Kautsky was blocked in his efforts to 
publish foreign office documents to show the Kaiser’s responsibility, the works of 
Harry Elmer Barnes and Sidney B. Fay on the origins of the World War were trans- 
lated into German and used for all they were worth to build up a nationalist revolu- 


tion against the “Diktat” of Versailles. 


At the present time, when genuine German liberals and democrats are trying to 
bring about a revolution in thinking regarding the German past, when they are 


especially emphasizing the need to re- 
define the position of Prussia in German 
history and the place of Frederick the 
Great in the pantheon of German heroes, 
when there is even a concerted effort in 
these circles to drop the appelation 
“Great” from his name, a British friend 
of Germany appears on the scene with 
a biography of Frederick the Great that 
is for the most part in the same tradi- 
tion as the works of the Prussian his- 
torical school. 

G. P. Gooch is one of Britain’s most 
distinguished historians. He has been 
a student of German history for many 
years, published numerous volumes on 
German and general European history, 
and has already arrived at a ripe old 
age. From such ripe scholarship, ma- 
turity of age and accumulated historical 
experience, one might. hope for a work 
of synthesis that would combine scien- 
‘tific study with philosophic insight and 
thus throw new light on this demonic 
and fateful figure in modern history. In- 
stead we are dished out a series of un- 
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related essays on diverse aspects of 
Frederick’s life, chips of the historian’s 
workshop. True, all of this is in the best 
academic tradition, based on sound docu- 
mentation and intended to be “objective.” 
But history, as Lord Acton once said, 
“unless considered in its philosophic 
aspect, is devoid of connection and in- 
struction.” 

This philosophic weakness of Gooch is 
most apparent in his last chapter 
“Through German Eyes,” which attempts 
to appraise the role of Frederick in later 
German history. Instead of probing into 
German intellectual history and present- 


ing us with a picture of how the char- 
acter of Frederick has impressed itself 
upon the German mentality, we get a 
bibliographical review of the works of 
academic historians, which for the most 
part repeats what Gooch has already in- 
cluded in his History and Historians in 
the Nineteenth Century. When he steps 
out of this beaten path to consider the 
work of Thomas Mann on Frederick, he 
not only shows his inability to grapple 
with intellectual history, but he fails 
completely to understand what the then 
non-political, conservative and  na- 
tionalist Thomas Mann was driving at. 
Thomas Mann, in the early day of World 
War I, published a little book on Fred- 
erick and the Great Coalition. Gooch 
interprets this book as a “challenge” to 
and “onslaught” on the traditional judg- 
ment, and hence lists it.in the class of 
anti-Frederick literature. In this he is 
entirely mistaken. The entire purpose 
of the volume was to bolster German 
morale in 1915 by comparing the stand 
of Germany against the allies to the 
“heroic” stand of Frederick against the 
entire world. This volume as well as 
Mann’s later Betrachtungen eines Un- 
politischen is a defense of German 
amoral soldier-ethics against the tradi- 
tions of the West. “Germany is today 
Frederick the Great,” wrote Mann at 
that time. “It is his struggle which we 
are carrying on to completion.” Mann’s 
whole point was to paint the picture of 
a solitary, brooding, deeply irrational, 
tragic and pessimistic hero, who stands 
above morality and the petty ethics of 
ordinary individuals. Differences _be- 
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tween offensive and defensive wars do 
not exist for him because “fate,” “des. 
tiny” and other such higher powers 
move the hero to actions that cannot be 
measured by moralistic criteria. Gooch’s 
English translation of Mann’s ‘text 
(p. 370) reveals complete lack of com- 
prehension of Thomas Mann’s ideas. And 
had he read Marn’s Betrachtungen he 
would have found (p. 179) that Mann 
states explicitly that he wrote his book 
on Frederick with “concealed enthu- 
siasm” for the hero. 

In the July issue of Foreign Affairs, 
Professor Gooch has a learned article 
on the late Lord Acton. As much as 
Gooch has studied: Acton, he has failed 
to absorb either his philosophic approach 
or moral fervor. “It is the office of his« 
torical science,” wrote Acton, “to mains 
tain morality as the sole impartial cri- 
terion of men and things, and the only 
one on which honest minds ean be made 
to agree.” “The inflexible integrity of 
the moral code is, to me, the’ secret of 
the authority, the dignity, the utility of 
History.” Gooch would have‘done well 
to have breathed into his works some of 
this spirit of Acton. And he would have 
been the more objective historian, too, if 
he would have paid some attention to 
the other, although weaker, tradition in 
German thought, that of Lessing, Her- 
der, Heine, Franz Mehring and Friedrich 
Foerster, for whom Frederick was any 
thing but “Great,” and who tried vali-« 
antly, but thus far unsuccessfully, to 
counteract the baneful influence of this 
18th century Prussian upon his own 
country and the rest of mankind. 
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BATTLE HYMN 


Reviewed by JAMES BALDWIN 


MOTHER. By Maxim Gorki. New York: The Citadel Press. 406 pages. $2.50. 


OTHER, according to the jacket and the reverent introduction by Howard Fast, 
M: ‘Maxim Gorki’s most notable achievement; the most beloved of his works in 
his native Russia, the novel most often and most widely translated, the novel 

most re-read and treasured by people everywhere. In a word, this is Gorki’s best-seller, 
And, indeed, though I have nat read this book before and am scarcely likely to 
enter the fellowship of the faithful now that I have, the reasons for this resounding 
popularity are evident on each brave and bitter page. With some ideological con- 
cessions and the proper make up Mothey would make an impressive vehicle for, say, 


Bette Davis, It is rich in struggle, tears, 
eourage and good old-fashioned mother 
love. Reading it is a little like a re-read- 
ing of the beloved, dog-eared classics of 
our childhood: how musty it is now, how 
brave it was then, what a pity we can- 
not believe it anymore! 


Mother, as I gather a great portion 
of the worlds’ population knows by now, 
is that novel dealing with the Russian 
workers just before the October revolu- 
tion. The story is that of a Russian 
mother’s relationship with her revolu- 
tionary son; and we watch the mother 
as she becomes “step by step, 2 fighter 
for justice.” The characterization of 
Nilovna is, in fact, done with a great 
deal of skill, she is by far the most 
fully realized character in the book; even 
though, so accustomed have we beome to 
the proletarian novel, she is entirely 
predictable and her development pro- 
ceeds along lines since grown monoton- 
vus. When first written and published, 
this novel must have had that same 
splendid fire and impetus characteristic 
of all battle hymns when people are in 
the midst of a struggle and their blood, 
as the saying goes, is up. Much of the 
atmosphere of struggle is captured here, 
th» rage, the wretchedness, the heroism; 
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and reading it now, wise after the event, 
one is also aware of a terrible futility, 
a sensation of constriction and waste. 
The battle betrayed, becomes, in retro- 
spect, more terrible than the battle it- 
self, the more especially when the be- 
trayal of the battle can be seen tu have 
been caused by those very . elements 
which gave the battle purpose. In the 
urgency of battle barricades are set up, 
issues are defined, the intermediate colors 
disappear, We have instead the veritics 
of our childhood, the contrast of night 
and day. It is no place for Hamlet. 
Gorki, not in the habit of describing 
intermediate colors, even when he sus- 
pected their existence, has in Mother, 
written a Russian battle hymn which 
history has so cruelly and summarily 
dated that we are almost unwilling fo 
credit it with any reality. In spite of 
the monstrous sentimentality of this 
tale, the resolute repetition of words 
like “truth” and “justice,” and the ro- 
mantic unreality of almost all of its 
people, there is an ugly, hard truth under 
it: this did happen, not very long ago, 
these people really believed in a better 
world and struggled to bring it about. 
Nilovna’s last words have a ring of doom 
and despair which could hardly have been 


intended: “You heap up only wrath 
against ‘yourselves, you unwise ones! It 
will fall on you — you poor, sorry 
creatures.” 

We poor, sorry creatures have not yet, 
for all our struggle, made this planet a 
fitting habitation nor have we learned 
to live on it at peace with ourselves or 
with each other. “For us,” cries Andrey, 
“there are only comrades and foes.”— 
Indeed, and this formulation, with its 
implicit challenge to engage in perpetual 
battle, is not likely to change nor, on 
the other hand, is the battle likely to 
grow any simpler; particularly when the 
distinction between comrades and foes 
has become so faint as to reduce us all 
to a state of incipient schizophrenia. 

Fast, in his introduction, makes a good 
deal of the fact that Gorki never severed 
himself from the people, that he was 
active in their cause always and was 
highly revered by his nation, He was 
the foremost exponent of the maxim 


that “art is the weapon of the working 
class.” He is also, probably, the major 
example of the invalidity of such a 
doctrine. (It is rather like saying that 
art is the weapon of the American house- 
wife.) The phrase has always brought 
to my mind the image of a soldier rush- 
ing into battle waving a volume of Shake- 
speare on the point of a bayonet. Art, 
to be sure, has its roots in the lives 
of human beings: the weakness, the 
strength, the absurdity. I doubt that it 
is limited to our comrades; since we have 
discovered that art does not belong to 
what was once the aristocracy it does 
not therefore follow that it has become 
the exclusive property of the common 
man—which abstraction, by the way, I 
have yet to meet. Rather, since it is 
involved with all of us, it belongs to all 
of us and this includes our foes: who are 
as desperate and as virtuous and as blind 
as we are and who can only be as evil 


as we are ourselves. 





Not Much Help 


AN INTRODUCTION TO RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE, By Helen Muchnik. 
New York: Doubleday & Co. 272 
pages. $3.00. 


Tuts essay by Helen Muchnik, Pro- 
feszs> of Russian Literature at Smith 
College, is consciously not a_ history, 
“nor even a full outline of Russian 
literature. It is an attempt to point 
out, in the productions of some of her 
greatest writers, certain traits that 
might be used toward an explanation of 
her art, and so, perhaps, of her people.” 

Dr. Muchnik begins with the remark 
that her essay is intended “neither to 


exalt nor to condemn Russia nor to 
apologize for her.” This remark with 
its slight polemical accent is a little 
puzzling. All the more so, as the author 
is dealing not with contemporary So- 
viet literature but with the Russian 
classics, which need neither defense nor 
apology. 

Literary portraits. of six great Rus- 
sian writers—Pushkin, Gogol, Turge- 
niev, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy and Chekov— 
form the main content of the book. The 
selection in itself-is good. But the reader 
closes the book feeling enriched with a 
knowledge of many facts about great 
Russian writers and their works, though 
he has not been helped very much toward 
an understanding of the people and the 
country. 

i Vera Alexandrova, 
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Reviewed by E. J. GUMBEL Reviewed by JULIEN STEINBERG 
ALBERT EINSTEIN: RELATIVITY Two separate laws of physics, the THE ANGRY DECADE. By Leo Gurko. tury. We had a depression, remember? 
= “HE SPECIAL AND GENERAL conservation of matter and the conser- New York: Dodd-Mead. 283 pages. John Steinbeck wrote a book? Sure, I 
sm THEORY. Translated by Robert W. oman of on visas a ot law. $3.00. read it. Recapitulation without insight 
: i ee é : us, on principle, matter can rans- is mere chronology and not social 
Lawaun. New York: Hartsdale House. formed into energy. This consequence Sociat history of a comprehensive history. 
$2.50. has been verified in our day. In this kind, even for a short period, is among In those instances in which the author 
. sense the theory of relativity is the the most difficult of all study areas, for attempts protracted analysis, particu- 
Tuts popular .book, written by tHe basis of the nuclear bomb and the well- its demands are those of preception and larly of writers (Wolfe> Steinbeck, 
author of the theory of relativity him- founded fears of its destructive military disciplined knowledge of all major cur- Glascow, etc.), by and large he merely 
self, tries to explain this famous ion- powers—and social potentialities. rents, from the state of technology to increases the space allotment without 
struction to readers who are not pro- Thus, the publication of this book the structures, manifestations and mean- any real critical contributions. His lit- 
do fessional mathematicians or physicists. seems to be timely. We say seems,» be- ing of popular culture. And all of the in- erary analysis is essentially composed of 
teas Jt is written in a clear style, using only cause in reality the book is exactly dividual branches, to make more difficult short book resumés, an interesting fact 
ee elementary mathematics, and _ fulfills twenty-seven years behind its time. It the task, need to be probed, as are all here and there regarding publication or 
¥ mainly an educational purpose. The is simply a reprint of a translation of microcosms, with a knowledge of the public acceptance, and more or less pat 
ch’s book does not try to hide the logical a book published by Vieweg in Germany whole. In general, this is why The Angry evaluations. 
enl difficulties involved in the union of time in 1920. The original edition had a tre- Decade ends with a whimper. Although This book won the first $2,000 Dodd, 
oil and space and the antithesis to the Eu- mendous and well-merited success in Ger- professing “selectivity” _instead of en- Mead Faculty Fellowship, an annual 
aa clidian and Kantian outlook postulated many and passed completely unappre- cyclopedism, its choice is not of a so- award for the “most promising project 
a by the theory. It is not one of those ciated in the United States. In the pres- ciologically qualitative kind, and there- for a book of nonfiction submitted by a 
ann popular books which remain on the sur- ent edition the name of the original pub- fore the factor of selection hardly makes member of the faculty of an American 
ook face of deep-rooted problems and try to lisher is passed by in silence. Not a word for intensity of study ag insight, but or Canadian University.” Perhaps all 
ies create the happy feeling that the hasty is added except a very conventional short merely lessened quantity. Even on this indicates it that the other aca- 
reader has understood everything. On biographical notice. The bibliography, its own level, this is hardly a virtue. demicians don’t enter contests. I hope 
ied the contrary, it is an alert and serious stops at the year 1920. Major emphasis of the volume which that is all it means. 
cle book on deep problems and requires No mention whatever is made of what allegedly is a “social and literary inter- ee 
as logical ability. The importance of such happened in the last twenty-seven years, pretation of the American scene between 
iled an explanation of an _ epoch-making during which enormous progress in the stock market crash and Pearl Har- N.A.A.C.P. 
ait theory can hardly be overestimated. physics has taken place, a large part of bor” is on sound and smell. The attempt THE WALLS CAME TUMBLING 
hise The theory of relativity is a basically it based on the theory of relativity. at continuity is effected by citation of DOWN. By Mary White Ovington. 
nine physical theory which has been con- Questions which have long been settled names, significant dates, titles of books, New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
oil firmed by numerous experiments and still appear to be open, for example the in the same way that popular novelists 307 pages. $3.00. 
nly astronomical observations. Its philoso- displacement of the spectral lines pro- without feel for social context attempt Less the autobiography of a woman 
ade phical implications are far-reaching. duced by the surface of stars, compared to dub in the setting by having the than the story of her complete identifi- 
of Important technical realizations have to the spectral lines of the same elements heroine hum the words of a hit tune of cation with an ideal. The Walls Came 
of implemented the theory and given it a observed on earth. the period in question. (Luckily, copy- Tumbing Down is the history of the 
an social significance. The essence of the This archaic state of the book is the right convention requires publisher and National Association for the Advance- 
well theory may be summarized as follows: more regrettable since Einstein has date to be footnoted—so there can be ment of Colored People, and as such is 
» of the notion of simultaneity has no mean- continued his work and his researches little question about the date). Change a record of the accomplishment gained 
ave ing except for a given system of co- have been crowned by so much success, the lyrics and the feeling of time setting through the indefatiguable persistance 
, if ordinates. Each system of coordinates for example, in the discovery of the cos- is likewise altered. (Popular novels of an enlightened few against American 
to has its own time. There is an absolute ve- mological structure of space. Further- sometimes possess an ironic quality of mass ignorance and racial prejudice. 
. in locity, namely the velocity of light, which more, Minstein has published important timelessness—for they nevgr took place Coming at a time when there is so much 
lers can not be surpassed under any circum- popular statements and has tried hard at all.) The author thumbing his way hysteria and glib chatter over “racism,” 
rich stances. Consequently this velocity can to enlighten the world as to the danger through the Herald Tribune back files Miss Ovigton is especially to be con- 
nys mi be added in the usual way to any of scientific progress in a social system (the one he used) reminds us of what gratulated for her sane, straight-for- 
alis other velocity. Geometry becomes an ex- unable to digest it and to use it for con- we already know, of the parade of ward narrative. 
to perimental science in the sense that it is structive purposes. The reader of this phenomenology in the last quarter cen- J. Moschel. 
this determined by the gravitational struc- book remains completely unaware of 
wn ture of space. These principles lead to these achievements and these contribu- 
modification of the fundamental laws tions. 
in of physics. For example, Newton’s uni- This form of publishing is definitely ‘ ry d 
versal law of gravitation, the basic in- more confusing than enlightening. The dramatie story oO hope an 
: terpretation of the movements of the editors have taken too easy a path, and : 1 
ing 1 “2 v4 .s ee e . e 
i planets, turns out to be only a first ap they can only be blamed for such a mis m 
Or proximation of the real law. guidance of the public. homeco ing im Pa estine 
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Sound On Disc 


By RALPH DE TOLEDANO 





nificat of a column, devoted en- 

tirely to the Bach B Minor Mass, 
which RCA Victor has recorded io its 
entirety. Here, on 18 records, is a 
new cutting of this tremendous mas- 
terpiece of Baroque liturgy. “The 
wealth of great music compressed in 
this score is phenomenal . . . almost 
beyond the grasp of the listener and 
definitely beyond the scope of any di- 
vine service, Catholic or Protestant,” 
Paul Henry Lang has said of the B 
Minor Mass. Unfortunately, I have 
received but a small store of this 
wealth — two sides — for review. On 
the basis of the Kyrie and the Gloria, 
as well as of the reports which have 
reached me, I think that this two- 
volume set is an inescapable must 
for any collector. The performance 


I HAD hoped to make this a mag- 


by Robert Shaw and the RCA Victor 
Chorale and Orchestra is rich and 
cogent, the recording excellent. (RCA- 
Victor M-1145-46, 18-12” records.) 
Hindemith: Sonata for Violin Un- 
accompanied and Sonata in E (Vox 
603, 2-12” records)—Ruggiero Ricci 
has followed his superb recording of 
the Bach A Minor Sonata with a 
work which, in a modern idiom, flows 
from the same tradition. Hindemith’s 
Kammermusik was called “the Bran- 
denburg Concertos upside down,” and 
though this unaccompanied sonata is 
tough, close-knit, deep-etched music, 
astrjmgently modern, in its texture 
and emotion it evokes Bach. The 
Sonata in E, with Louis Persinger at 
the piano, is considerably more lyric. 
Both are equally praiseworthy in 
Ricci’s first-rate and probing per- 


formance. Recording excellent, sur- 
faces quiet. : 

Schumann: Sonata in F Minor 
(Vox 189, 3-12” records) —Leonard 
Shure’s reading of this treacher- 
ously romantic “Concerto Without Or- 
chestra” is crisp and restrained, sur- 
prisingly free of that schmaltzy 
quality which pianists inject into any 
German 19th century seore. If you 
are interested in the period, this is 
an excellent example of Schumann’s 
introspective genius. Recording and 
surfaces are good. 

Liszt: Hungarian Rhapsodies Nos. 
5, 6, 11, 15 (Vox 175, 4-10” records) 
—These flashy tours de force, veri- 
table cascades of brilliant sound, are 
a fit medium for the pianist Shura 
Cherkassky. A prodigious technique 
and tonal power have always char- 
acterized Cherkassky’s playing ever 
since his wunderkind days—and the 
Rhapsodies give him a chance to tear 
into the piano. Recording is good, 
surfaces fair. 

Tchaikovsky: Symphony No. 1, 
Winter Reveries (Disc-Asch 801, 4-12” 
records)—Almost completely neg- 


. 


lected, the early symphonies of Tchai-. 
kovsy are in some ways more re 
warding than the later works. This 
is a simpler, less neurotic Russian, 
and the writing throughout is pleas- 
antly free of the musical posturing 
which [ object to in Tchaikovsky, 
The Santa Monica Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Jacques Rachmilovich, 
give the First Symphony a lyrie and 
well-defined performance. Recording 
and surfaces are excellent. 
Popular: Phil Brito does right by 
tythe charming new Loesser tune, [ 
Wish | Didn't Leve You So, and 
by Berlin’s latest, Kate (Musicraft 
15117). Less successful but timely is 
his reworking of the starcard White 
Christmas and Gounod’s Ave Maria, 
the latter definitely not suited to his 
style (Musicraft 517). Ellington’s 
Jam-A-Ditty, featuring an instru- 
mental quartet, is not up to the great 
Duke’s usual degree of virtuosity 
and suffers from a “bebop” influen e 
(Musicraft 511). Super-sentimental 
is the word for Mel Tormé’s What 
Are You Doing New Years Eve? 
(Musicraft 15116). 








SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

Hartford, Conn.: Annual convention of 
New England Bureau of Jewish Socialist 
Verband, November 28-29-30. Speakers: 
R. Abramowitch, I. Levine-Schatzkes, 
August Claessens, and others.... New- 
ark, N. J.: Annual Debs Banquet, Sun- 
day, January 11, at W. C. Labor Lyceum. 
Speakers: Wm. E. Bohn, Fred Shulman, 
August Claessens... .. New Leaflet:- 
Four pages “What Do We Mean by 
Social Democracy.” Handy for distrilu- 
tion and mailing (insertion in your holi- 
day mail), send for quantity. S.D.F. Na- 
tional Office, Room 200, 7. E. 15th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y.... New York State 
Committee: Radio, large press ads and 
local meetings planned for Albany, Glens 
Falls, Schenectady. ... Baltimore, Md., 
another radio talk will be given soon on 
station WFBR. Local meetings being 
planned. 

NEW YORK CITY 

Bazaar for the benefit of German 
Trade unionists and Social Democrat 
victims, November 28, 29, 30 at the Ger- 
man Athletic Club, 213 E. 82nd Street. 
-.. Andre Philippe, noted French So- 
cialist, Speaks Tuesday, December 16, 
8 p. m., at the Rand School. Auspices, 
L.1I.D. Invitations will be sent to all 
S.D.F. members. . . . Memorial Meeting 
for Victor Serge, Tuesday, December 
23,8 p m., Rand School Auditorium, Aus- 
pices, S.D.F., S. P., and other organiza- 
tions. Tickets will be available. ... City 
Central Committee meets Wednesday,, 
December 3, 8:30. p. m. . . . Algernon 
Lee speaks over station WEVD every 
Saturday at 9:30 p. m.... Rand School 
Women’s Afternoon Forum, Tuesday, 
December 2, 1:30 p. m. David Dallin on 
“Is There Danger of Another World 
War.” Luncheon, Tueday, December 9, 


*at 862 E. Tremont Avenue... . 


12:30 p. m., Rand School. August Claes- 
sens reviews Irving Stone’s Adversary in 
the House. Tickets $1.00. Proceeds to 
the Foster Children’s Fund of the Jewish 
Labor Committee. . . . Bronx County 
membership meeting, social and card 
party. Saturday, December 20, 8 p. m., 
August 
Claessens speaks on Thursday, December 
4, 8 p. m., Eugene V. Debs School, 49 E. 
25th Street, New York, on “The Eco- 
nomic Basis df Racism.” . . . Coming 
Dinners: To Israel] Feinberg of the ILGW 
and the Cloakmakers Branch, S.D.F., 
December 20, Hotel St. George; to Sarah 
Ridloff, Sunday, December 14, Henry 
Hudson dotel; to Max Schechter, Janu- 
ary 15, Concourse Plaza Hotel; to Sera- 
fino Romualdi in March. . . . Bazaar, 
S.D.F. and#J.S.V. Women’s Committee, 
in April. Claessens East Bronx 
Branch meets on Monday, December 1, 
8:30 p. m., at 862 E. Tremont Avenue. 





MRS. FLORENCE 
WATTLES BOWERS 


Mrs. Florence Bowers, whose life 
ended on November 22, had been for 
many years an active member of the 
Socialist movement and of many Sther 
forward-looking groups. Born in 1888, 
she got her education in Indiana. At an 
early age she became secretary of the 
Socialist Party of that state. Later she 
lectured on Socialism, woman suffrage 
and kindred topics throughout the 
country. 

In recent years Mrs. Bowers served as 
publicity director of E. P. Dutton & Co. 
and achieved an enviable position in the 
world of publishing. She was active as 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Rand School and has for many years 
been a helpful friend of The New 
Leader. 





Mystery of 
(Continued from Page Seven) 


were prematurely released on account 
of their excellent work performance.” 
(Sie, May 4, 1947.) 


* * * 


le may well be that another group of 
Germans, though not being technically 
counted as prisoners of war, is still on 
Russian soil. After being “released” 
they are supposed to work in Russian 
industry and agriculture—probably in 
slave labor camps. It has been claimed 
that some of them are being trained and 
held as detachments of the Red Army, a 
sort of Foreign Legion inside Soviet 
Russia. Molotov was asked about this 
“rumor” by Bevin, he brushed it off as 
“nonsense.” 


That another group of former German 
prisoners is used outside of Russia 
proper for Russian military purposes 
can be less easily denied. With commu- 
nications between different zones of 
Germany still possible, it has become 
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Missing Men 


known in the Western zones that closed 
groups of the former Gerrian Sixth 
Army, captured at Stalingrad and com- 
manded by General Walther von Seyd- 
litz, were trained and re-organized by 
Soviet officers and political commissars, 
freed from their prisoner-of-war status, 
and sent to the Soviet-oceupied zone of 
Germany, where they serve as “police 
troops.” They are named Grenzschutz, 
or frontier defense formations as had 
been the illegal Free Corps in Eastern 
Germany after the first world war. Like 
their predecessors which were organized 
in secret violation of the Versailles 
treaty they are formed in secret viola- 
tion of the Potsdam agreement. Unlike 
their predecessors, however, which pro- 
tected the frontiers against Polish “Free 
Corps” out to annex the undefended 
German territories, they hardly need to 
defend Germany’s new Eastern fron- 
tiers, since Poland has already annexed 
all the German territories it desired, and 
since it is unlikely that Russia endorses 
and organizes German troops against 


the Polish satellite. These troops—Red 
Russia’s Black Reichswehr—are prob- 
ably less than five percent of the war 
prisoners captured—the “reliable” elite. 

The large majority of Disappearing 
Prisoners are used by Russia and its 
satellites as forced labor. The mystery 
of the missing million dissolves itself in 
the misery of another million of Soviet 
slaves. While the Western powers have 
to account for the number and fate of 
their prisoners of war, the number and 
the fate of the prisoners of war in the 
Soviet sphere remains unknown, espe- 


cially to those special correspondents, 
visiting Protestant clergymen and other 
fact-blind eye-witnesses who give us en. 
chanted reports about reconstruction 
work done behind the iron curtain. 

Article 75 of the International Geneva 
Convention proclaims that the victors 
are obliged to dismiss prisoners “at the 
shortest term after the conclusion of the 
peace.” Whether Russia signs a peace 
treaty with Germany or not, it has al 
ready spirited away a million Germans 
into its secret military barracks and 
slave labor camps. 








Tito in America 


(Continued from Page Four) 
This full-page Buban advertisement is 
followed by a full-page advertisement 
of the “Organization for Reconstructing 
Yugoslavia.” The members, whose names 
are printed, “warmly greet Marshal 
Tito,” and promise him “with all their 
strength to collect aid for the attain- 
ment, ag soon as possible, of the aims 
for which Tito and the Yugoslav people 
fought like lions.” This is signed by 
Buban—as President. 
7 ” il 


One of the first convention fights was 
over the seating of Harry M. Justiz, 
who has been very active as a leader 
in many pro-Communist fronts and has 
been condemned by an American court 
for cougempt of Congress as a member 
of the Executive Board of the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. An 
effort of the anti-Communist delegates 
to unseat Delegate Justiz provoked a 
long, furious battle, which Tito’s sup- 
porters won by a substantial majority. 
This was a defiant and unmistakable 
taking of sides. 

‘Another vehemently debated question 
was that of the editorship of the Croa- 
tians’ weekly organ. The anti-Commu- 
nists wanted to replace Filip Vukelic, 
whom they accused of following the 
party line. But they failed. The organ, 
sent each week to 70,000 Croatian homes 
in America, will continue to be written 
as are Tito’s Borba in Belgrade and his 
Vjesnik in Zagreb. 

Tito’s victory in the Battle of Pitts- 
burgh will not permit his followers 
immediately to take possession of the 
office, premises and funds of the Croa- 
tian Fraternal Union, because the anti- 
Communist forces have appealed to the 
courts, contesting the elections, Per- 
haps the American courts will delay 
Tito’s triumph in a key American city. 
Perhaps not. In any case, a majority 
of the delegates of American Croatians 
choose to support a Communist Govern- 
ment as against the American Govern- 


ment, in the very week when Marshal. 


Tito wags making the most vehement 

anti-American speech in his career. 
And shortly after the American ¥ugo- 

slavs made that pro-Tito demonstration, 


other Yugoslavs—not Croatians—used 
the most vicious Communist tactics to 
break up a loyal pro-American meeting 
in New York City. There Tito’s agents 
used exactly the methods I saw Com 
munists use in most Balkan lands, end. 
ing in the extermination of all freedom, 

Already they are acting as though 
the United States was a province of 
Yugoslavia! 








Fhe Home Front 


(Continued from Page Two) 


‘ 


deeper meaning behind this change. We 
have had a lot of history unrolled before 
us within the memory of the present 
generation. Perhaps some of our people 
are learning. Perhaps they are growing 
suspicious of the old notion that you 
can fix everything up fine just by abol- 
ishing a class or a system. Folks may 
be gradually learning that it takes 
thought, planning, construction to make 
things better. It is a lesson which had 
been well-learned by George Washington 
and the men about him. It is about 
time for us to learn it. 


Thoughtful and forward-looking pee 
ple around the world admire the British 
because they have learned better than 
most how- to weave the necessary 
changes of present and future into the 
fabric of the past. The Princess and her 
groom rode in an ancient carriage, but 
the British health plan which will go 
into effect within a few months will be 
the most advanced in the world. People 
who so love the past and prepare S80 
bravely and imaginatively for the future 
deserve—and receive—our respect. 


CHILD INDIA———————— 








S ru Hindus and Moslems will 
die, as they’ve died, 
And India’s ptace be remote, 
Till they learn they must be at each 
other's side, 
And not at each other’s throat. 





Richard Armour —— 
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“Ballet Theatre" 





At Gotham Theatre 





Robert Paige and Noreen Nash in a scene from Eagle Licn’s 
“Red Stallion.” . 





PLAY INTO FILM 
*4MOURNING BECOMES ELEC- 

TRA.” Eugene O’Neill’s trilogy. 
, Produced and directed by Dud- 

ley Nichols. The Theatre Guild 

presents the RKO Radio Pic- 
ture. At the Golden Theatre. 

A note in the program booklet 
states: “Over the years, dramatic 
critics have repeatedly stated that 
Mourning Becomes Electra’ could 
never be translated to the screen.” 


Perhaps such critical warnings 
(which I do not remember, and 
which—if made—are silly) dis- 


turbed Dudley Nichols, for he has 
less “translated” than merely 
transposed O’Neill’s drama. The 
possibilities of the motion picture 
are not explored; in great measure, 
against flat stage-like backgrounds, 
the play is merely put upon the 
screen. 

That in itself is no mean accom- 
pishment. There is a_ brooding 
power in the drama, a heavy sense 
of overhanging doom. Unfaithful- 
ness of the mother, who murders 
her husband; trapping and murder 
by the children of their mother’s 


lover—the mother then commits 
suicide; the madness and suicide 
of the son; the self-imprisonment 


of the daughter: these and other 
horrors pile more crowdingly than 
in the Aeschylean trilogy of the 
5th century B.C., on which O'Neill 
based his story of the Mannons in 
Civil War American days. Nor are 
the intertwinings of incest merely 
suggested. This is a grim tragedy, 
bravely set upon the screen. 

In the various parts, the major 
acting honors go to the men. 
Michael Redgrave, as the son Orin, | 
stows’ increasingly effective, ris | 
ing to rich emotional power in the 





latter scenes after he has killed | 
his mother’s lover (his own bastard | 
tousin), leaning upon his sister 

Lavina, until her cruel intentness 

slumps’ him to suicide. As the! 
father, old Ezra Mannon, Ray-| 
mond Massey gives an excellent | 
Performance until the murder! 
tuts his role. 
Despite the  film’s unfilmlike | 


technique, its lack of realization of | 


lengthily lure her from Broadway. 
| 


Becomes Electra” remains’a more 
moving, more terrifying, more 
imperative picture than Hollywood 








is likely to release again in a 
Sunday of seasons. a. T.'S. 
A NEW STAR 
“FOR LOVE OR MONEY.” By| 
F. Hugh Herbert. Staged by | 
Harry Ellerbe. Presented by} 
Barnard Straus, At Henry | 
Miller’s Theatre. 
Sometimes an otherwise incon- | 


sequental play takes on significance | 
because of those caught into it. 
“For Love Or Money” brings us 
a brand-new star. 

Amid such Broadway veterans 
as Puala Trueman, as Grover Bur- 
gess—the comic ‘handyman—and 
Vicki Cummings, along with Hol- | 
lywood’s handsome John Loder, | 
comes June Lockhart, and the | j 
stage is bright. This merry new- | 
comer brings a fresh gaiety, a} 
lively charm, a carefree natural | 
style, that lifts her into the top 
rank of our younger stars. 

The play presents a freshly-| 
widowered Broadway star, into| 
whose life a storm, and a flight | 
from a petting party, hurl an un-| 
sophisticated lass from the mid- 


dle west. A boy nearer her age is 
all over the place; the star has | 
been on closest terms with his | 


BOUNTIFUL BALLET 


“BALLET THEATRE.” Presented 
by Lueia Chase and Oliver 
Smith, At the City Center. 


The season of ballet is with us 
again, and the gay and beautiful 
variety of its dance is lavish on the 
City Center stage. With its out- 
standing stars—Igor Youskevitch, 
Nora Kaye, Hugh Laing, Alicia 
Alonso—and its graceful company, 
Ballet Theatre again is a treat no 
one should miss. 

Variety marks the programs, 
from evening to evening, from 
numbér to number. Lovers of the 
dance will of course see several of 
the programs. Those to whom the 
ballet is new will be in danger of 
becoming its lovers. 

Representative of the variety 
was the opening night’s fare. “Les 
Sylphides” is a classical ballet by 
Fokine (music by Chopin), of rare 
grace in its mazurkas and waltzes. 
More modern is Tudor’s “Pillar of 
Fire,” to Schoenberg’s music tell- 
ing a more specific story. The 
Tchaikowsky “pas de deux” from 
“The Nutcracker Suite” showed 
the deftness and charm of Alicia 
Alonso and Youskevitch. Finally, 
the Jerome Robbins “Interplay” i 
a delightful interplay of modern 
mood and classical ballet style. 

The audience is part of the show, 
at the ballet—from the enthusi- 
astic young balletomanes to the 
orchidaceous person in trousers 
with star-dust in his hair. En- 
thusiasm or eccentricity in the be- 
holders; variety of beauty on the 
stage. Po ye 





EAGLE LION FILMS HOSTS 
'TO UNITED PARENTS ASS’N 


Officials and members of the 
United Parents Associations of the 
City of New York were guests of 
| Eagle Lion Films at a specia’ ad- 
vance screening of the company’s 
Cinecolor outdoors romance, “Red 
| Stallion,” whic’ will open at the 
Gotham Theatre on Thanksgiving 
Day. 

The United Parents Associations 
is composed of top-ranking repre- 


sentatives of educational groups 
within this area, comprising presi- 
dents of Parent- Teacher Associa- 


| tions, principals of public schools, 
|members of the Board of Education 
and assistant superintendents of 
schools. 

Heading the cast of “Red Stal- 
lion” are Ted Donaldson, who will 
be recalled for his performance in 
“A Tree Grows in Brooklyn”; 
Robert Paige, Noreen Nash, Jane 
Darwell, Guy Kibbee and Willie 


leading lady—but it’s an ill wind | Best, 


that doesn’t blow lovers into one} 
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‘Electra’ 


— Reviewed 





“The Gentleman From Athens” 





who will make his stage debut in the 
which opens at the Mansfield Theatre 
December 9th. 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
PROGRAMS 
At Carnegie Hall. 
Conductor: Dimitri Mitropoules. 
Sunday afetrnoon, Nov. 30, at 


Anthony Quinn, movie star, 
comedy by Emmet Lavery 





8:00 (broadcast over CBS). Soloist: 
Clifford Curzon, pianist. Prelude 
and Allegro, Couperin-Milhaud; 
Symphony No. 4, Krenek; Pianc 
Concerto in B-flat minor, Tchai- 
kowsky. j 


Il, 
the 


Tuesday evening, Dec. 2, at 
at the Ritz-Carlton: Ball for 
benefit of Pension Fund. 








Thursday evening, Dec. 4, ai 
8:45, and Friday afternoon, Dec. 5, 
at 2:30. Soloist: Raya Garbousova. ; Paes 
‘cellist. Overture, “The Sicilian in the name of LOVE 
Vespers,” Verdi; 8 Suite, Bar- 

st time by the Socieiy); MS os 

Tuite Cebaeme, Barber (Ist time yoo vON Fit svi 
by the Society); Symphony No. & 





in C minor, Beethoven. 


HODIAK SIDNEY 








another’s arms—onstage. 

Let us be grateful to the ant 
for b#nging us June Lockhart. 
We hope that Hollywood will not 


J. ky Bs 


HILHARMONIC— 


PHON Y 
Under the Direction of 


DIMITRI MITROPOULOS 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 
PIANO SOLOIST 
CLIFFORD CURZON 
Couperin-Milhaud: Prelude and 
Allegro 
Kerenek: Symphony No. 4 
Tchaikovsky: Piano Concerto 


YM 








many opportunities, “Mourning | 





Jane Cowl ® 


in St. John Ervine’s 


LIMITED ENGAGEMENT 


“THE FIRST MRS. FRASER" 


SHUBERT W. 44 St.—Evgs. incl. Sun. 


(Steinway) 











Delightful Comedy 


Henry Daniell | 


at 8:40; Mats. Sat. & Sun. at 2:40 
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A 20th oo‘ Fox Picture 


* IN PERSON! 


Three Swifts * 
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Gala Holiday Stage - Screen Show! 


THUNDER iy VALLEY 


McCALL ISTER @ GWENN ® GARNER 


with REGINALD OWEN 

Directed by LOUIS KING 
Produced by ROBERT BASSLER 
@ ON STAGE! 


MOM IU UTR LL LL 


DAN DAILEY That wonderful Dad of that 


wonderful “Mother Wore Tights”’! 


Extra Added Attraction! 
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Doors Open at 9:30 A. M. 
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FREDERIC YORLOCK 
Directed by 
| RICHARD WHORF 


Produced by 
JAMES J. GELLER 


Norman Young : 
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VICTORIA 
THEATRE 























52nd STREET 


ALVIN THEATRE, 





“CRACKLES WITH BRILLIANCE.”—Atkinsog, Times 


MAURICE EVANS 


in GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’S COMEDY 


“MAN AND SUPERMAN" 


Evgs. ai 8:30. Matinees Wednesday & Saturd. at 2:30 


West of B’WAY CIrcle 5 - 5226 














CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


ZIEGFELD 


Prices Mon thru Thu 











$4th Street and 6th Ave. 
AIR-CONDITIONED—Mats. Thurs & Sat. 2:30—MAIL ORDERS FILLED } 


CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


- Cl 5 - 5200, Evenings 8:30 
rs. $1.20-$4.80, Friday & Sat $1.20-$6 











NOVEMBER 29, 1947 


BROADWAY at 46th STREET 
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RE. RELEASES 


x | THEATER PARTIES 

All trade anions and fra- 

snmoann Ne | ternal organizations are re- 

that won & quested when planning theater 
her the | 

academy | parties to do so through Ber- 

award! & ||} nara Keinman. Manager of the 

: a lj] NEW LEADER THE ATRICAL | 

WARNER BROS | WEPARTMEN'. Phone = AL- | 

| szonquin 4-4622, New Leader | 

| Theatrical Department. 7 East, 





Doors Open at 8:45 A.M. 
Midnight Show Nightly 
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|} 15th Street, New York City. 
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Elections in Germany 


From FRIEDRICH STAMPFER 


Ir seldom happens that I disagree with 
my friend David J. Dallin. However, 
he seems to me to be wrong in his atti- 
tuds towards the proposition of general 
elections in Germany. (See “Germany 
and the London Conference” in The New 
Leader of November 15.) 

Suppose there were elections for a 
German Reichstag. What would the re- 
sult be? In the three Western zones and 
in Berlin with a total population of 
about 47,000,000, 90 to 95 percent of 
the electorate would vote against the 
Communists. , 

In the Russian zone with a popula- 
tion of about 18,000,000, Christian and 
Liberal Democrats would score some 
gains. They are not entirely suppressed, 
and if the elections were secret the 
voters would vote against Communist 
tyranny. Moreover, even the Social 
Democratic Party which is now sup- 
pressed in the Eastern zone, would have 
an opportunity to win over a part of 
t'.e Communist voters if they were per- 
mitted to put up candidates. At the 
Tast elections—of March 5, 1933—the 
Social Democrats in what is now the 
Russian zone received 2,752,000 votes 
against 1,977,000 for the Communists. 

It may be remembered that the Social 
Democrats under Bismarck’s law of 
suppression, were victorious in many 
elections. In March 1933, after the 
Reichstag fire, tens of thousands of 
workers, functionaries of the party, 
stooc at the doors of the polling places 
with posters: “Vote for the SPD.” I 
doubt whether the Russian terror could 
be powerful enough to eliminate at gen- 
eral elections the Social Democratic 
Party in the Russian zone entirely. 


In any case, even under the worst 
conditions, a newly elected German 
Reichstag would consist of at least 85 
percent avowed anti-Communists. 

Therefore [ cannot see what risk the 
Western powers would run by per- 
mitting general elections. On the con- 
trary, it can be guaranteed that the 
result would be a crushing defeat of 
the Communists. In- Germany, as a 
whole, they would form no more than 
a tiny minority and even in the Russian 
zone they would not be able to win a 


“majority. It would become clear for any- 


body that Germany will not go Commu- 
nist and doesn’t want to be so ruled. 

Germany’s history, in its better parts, 
is closely connected with general elec- 
tions. The first German Reichstag was 
elected almost a hundred years ago, in 
1848; there were regular elections since 
1867. Even Hitler did not abolish the 
Reichstag. He confined himself to falsify- 
inz the results of the elections. No 
democratic-minded German will be able 
to understand why the democratic 
powers of the West should deny to the 
German people the democratic right of 
electing national representatives. 

The Russians want a Germany united 
but enslaved. If the Western powers 
deny to the Germans the right to be 
united they will do just what the 
Russians want. They will provide them 
with an efficient argument against the 
“hypocrital and treacherous Western 
democracies.” By proclaiming the right 
of the German people to be united and 
free the Western powers will not only 
serve their own democratic principles 
but also win a battle in this not-so-cold 
war. 

New York City. 


‘Reply by David J. Dallin 


F repricn STAMPFER is right 
when he points to the fact that no 
parliamentary elections have been held 
in Germany since the end of the war 
and thus no national representation 
exists. In fact, it would be unreasonable 
to postpone much longer the formation 
of a provisional government in prepara- 
tion for the holding of general elections 
in Germany. 


But Mr. Stampfer goes further than 
that and wants the Soviet zone to par- 
ticipate so that a Reichstag represent- 
ing all of Germany could be convened. 
In practice, this would mean that a 
proposal to this effect should be made 
to Molotov at the London conference or, 
if Molotov takes the initiative, that the 
plan be accepted by the other nations. 
In tis respect I cannot share Stampfer’s 
opinion and, furthermore, am convinced 
that a German parliament on such a 
basis could not but lead to a compromis- 
ing of the principles and practices of 
democracy. 


The Soviet zone of Germany contains 
about 25 percent of Germany’s popula- 
tion. Thus 25 percent of the future 
members of the parliament would be 
picked by Walter Ulbricht, screened by 
the MVD and be made to operate as a 
voting bloc, with no dissensions per- 
mitted. In case of the slightest opposi- 
tion, each of these deputies would know 
wi.at to expect upon his return home, 
Their behavior would be similar to that 
of deputies in the “parliaments” of the 
other nations in the Soviet sphere. In 
addition, a few Communists and pro- 
Communists from the Western zone, 
and in this way a sizable “bloc” of 
deputies—30 to 35 percent—with some 
German Vishinskys at their head, would 
be seated in the Reichstag—with the 
sole aim of “unmasking” their adver- 
Saries and sabotaging the work of the 
assembly. 

This Reichstag would have no power. 
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Suppose it decides that freedom of the 
press shall prevail in Germany, that 
political arrests shall be forbidden, that 
travel across all of Germany shall be 
free, that civil and criminal law must 
be uniformly applied in all parts of 
Germany—such directives and laws 
woul’ simply be ignored in the East. 
What kind of responsible government 
can emerge under such conditions? The 
Reichstag would become a symbol of 
impotence and a laughing-stock in the 
eyes of the German population. 

We must face the fact that a separate 
Soviet state already exists, in. Eastern 
Germany, and that Soviet policy will 
not permit a unification with the rest 
of the country so long as the German 
West looks to England and America. 
We must face the fact that, under 
present conditions, unification can be 
achieved by military means. only. 
Whether or not the Soviet Government 
can, or should, be compelled by armed 
force to retreat from Germany is a 
different problem altogether. But under 
these circumstances, an integral Reichs- 
tag, as proposed by Stampfer, would not 
mark a step forward. 

New York City. 





Enjoy cookies at 
their best. You 
never tasted 
cookies like these 
tongue-melting 


> CALIFORNIA 
HEALTH 
COOKIES 


brought to you 
from sunny Cali- 
fornia and made 
from finest pure 
flour, honey and 
raw sugar, in va- 
rious flavors. One trial convices you and 
makes you a steady customer. TWO 
POUNDS PARCEL $2.00, 5 pounds $5.00; 
POUND-PARCEL $2.00; 5 ds $5.00; 
10 pounds $10.00. With each 5 pound order 
you receive absolutely free 4% pound fines! 
chocolate candies, with each 10 pound 
order one pound candies free. Send your 
check or money order to 


F. STERN 
509 FIFTH AVE. New Yori 17, N. ¥. 
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Light on a Moot Point 


From SIDNEY HOOK 

Y attention has been called to a 
M piece of supplementary evi- 

dence which bears on the inter- 
pretation by the Soviet courts of the 
‘decree of April 7, 1935. This decree 
provides that children of twelve brought 
before the criminal courts be “punished 
in accordance with all measures of the 
criminal code.’ According to Professor 
Nicholas S. Timashev, a few days after 
the decree was promulgated, it was in- 
voked to sentence a youth to death on 
a charge of robbery. He cites as his 
source the report published in the offi- 
cial Moscow Evening newspaper, Ve- 
chernyaya Moskva of April 19, 1935. 
I quote the relevant passage from Tima- 
shev’s The Great Retreat, N. Y. 1946, 
par: 325: 

“On April 7, 1935, one of the most 
drastic decrees in the history of Soviet 
criminal law appeared: the courts were 
permitted to sentence to death chil- 
dren having reached the age of twelve 
who were found guilty of murder, rob- 
bery, or burglary. A few days later a 
court in Moscow sentenced to death a 
youth convicted of robbery in a rail- 
way train. (V. M. April 19, 1935.) In- 
cidentally, in Imperial Russia capital 
execution could never be’ applied to 
persons below the age of twenty-one. 
The decree of May 31, 1938, abolished 
the ‘children’s commissions’ which 


played the part of juvenile courts and 
practically destroyed the application 
of any systematic reformatory meas- 
ures to the majority of children.” 

The main point, however, in my ex. 
change with Mr. Fly is not how this 
decree was interpreted, particularly 
since the death sentence has been for. 
mally abolished in the Soviet Union 
eve . for adults. It concerns the question 
of whether a comparative study of child 
welfare in the US and USSR could be 
regarded as honest which plays up 
American deficiencies and deliberately 
suppresses any reference to the barba. 
rous decree of 1935 whose existence can- 
not be denied. 


All this throws additional light on Mr, 
Fly’s synthetic indignation’ over my 
evaluation of the child welfare study, 
his eager acceptance of pro-Soviet 
apologetics without further inquiry, and 
his capacity to draw elementary logical 
inferences. 

P. S.—Two brief sentences from my 
rejoinder to Mr. Fly were omitted: 

“Any man in Mr. Fly’s position who 
had to be convinced that Baruch was 
not a Fascist, could not be expected to 
understand the issues involved. He would 
have to be either a fellow-traveler or 
an intellectual cipher, and there is no 
evidence that Mr. Fly is a_ fellow. 
traveler.” 





—— 


- Charch and Intolerance 


From H. J. STERLING 


Church (NL 9/27/47) and its relation to intolerance is untenable when ex- 


R« WILLIAM J. RILEYS’S stand on the religion of the Roman Catholie 


amined in the light of Truth. It is the expounding of such dogma that is 
responsible for intolerance in the realm of religion. 

The Roman Catholic Church may claim that its position of infallibility is of God, 
This claim however is not substantiated by Biblical and historical facts as its records 
will show. The ancient church of the Hebrews, and the Holy Catholic Church of 
the Spirit antedates the Roman by centuries. It is presumptuous for any religious 
organization to assume an arrogant position in this regard. No ecclesiastical body 


has a monopoly on Truth; in varying 
degrees there is truth in all religions. 
God’s revelation is progressive, expand- 
ing with time and in due course abso- 
lute. Truth will be known and embraced 
by all men irrespective of religious 
classification. To claim as Rev. Riley 
does that his church is the sole repre- 
sentative of the Creator here on earth, 
is a insult to the intelligence of man. | 

The form of directed and demanded 
worship evisaged by him was responsi- 
ble for Luther, Calvin, Hus, Knox and 
millions of others who refused to be 
regimented in their approach to God. 
That is what the Founding Fathers of 
the United States had in mind when 
drawing up their Constitution: freedom 
to worship according to their own con- 
science with no possibility of an organ- 
ized hierarchy dictating the procedure. 
Rev. Riley would have us return to the 
former status, a dark and _ bloody 
chapter in the history of man. 

Apart from our common law giving 
us certain rights as citizens, all our 
laws are man-made. Man has decreed 





that God’s laws shall have no part in 
our government, whereas He has 
assured mankind that they are just as 
immutable as the physical laws govern- 
ing the Universe, and that if obeyed all 
men will have health, wealth and hap- 
piness—Peace. 

When the Rev. Riley’s church and 
mine come down out of the mystical 
clouds of what they call “religion,” 
plant their feet firmly on the earth, 
agitate and demand through democratic 
processes for the only laws whereby 
man can attain to freedom, then, and 
then only will we be able to say man 
is infallible and the word intolerance 
will have become archaic. 


— Small Books —5 


$1.00 
BUYS 11 SMALL BOOKS 
by Shaw, London, Sinclair & others 
KAY’S 
1046 Manor Ave. New York 59, NY 
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Take the hopping out of your X-mas shopping 


INTERNATIONAL BAZAAR 


of the Socialist Party 


DECEMBER 5th and 6th, 1947 


RAND SCHOOL, 7 East 15th Street, N. Y. C. 
SPECIAL COMBINATION TICKETS: $1.00 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 5th, 6 P.M. TO MIDNIGHT and 
12:30 


Proceeds for aid to needy anti-Fascists abroad and Socialist 
education at home. 
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(Continued from Page Eight) 
that some of them have used a part of 
their war savings in due time. 
* * * 


Proressor WITHERS cites other 
“facts”: 

“).. On the whole, reconversion 
has been fandled with less _intelli- 
gence on the part of businessmen 
than in the 1919-21 period. ... 

“... The far-reaching institutional 
changes developed during the New 
Deal are rapidly crumbling. 

“ .. The housing boom has col- 


“.. Prices and incomes are more 
. out of line than they were after World 


War I.” ; 
The truth is that the businessmen 


have handled their affairs with shrewd- 
ness, caution, and farsightedness which 
contrasted strikingly with the abyssmei 
naivety of the advice given to them hy 
some well-intentioned “pessimists.” The 
mos. important reforms of the New 
Deal remain in force and are beyond 
attack. The housing boom, far from 
collapsing, is just now gaining momen- 
tum. The present price increases are 
very different from the developments 
after the First World War and much 
less explosive. Agricultural prices are 
now higher, but those of manufactured 
goods lower than they were on the eve 
of the primary postwar depression in 
1920, and this difference is of tremen- 
dous importance for the economic out- 
look. Prices for manufactured goods 
cannot drop as steeply as in 1920, while 
a fall of agricultural prices to the parity 
level will be cushioned by the reserves 
accumulated by farmers and will not 
lead to economic collapse of agriculture. 
Moreover, the talk about prices and 
incomes being out of line may impress 
a meeting of angry housewives but does 
not make much sense in an economic 
discussion. .Which prices and whose in- 
comes are out of line and why? The 
trith is that prices of each group of 
goods are, as a rule, in line with the 
purchasing ‘power of consumers who 
compete for them. When prices deviate 
downward from this line, either a black 
market (as in the case of automobiles) 
or a shortage (as in the case of steel) 
develops. When they deviate upward, 
products cannot be sold rapidly enough 
(as was the case with fur, radio sets 
and ladies’ garment ins 1946-47). Prices 
of certain products of mass consumption 
on free markets are particularly high 
because production has not yet picked 
up with the growth of demand and 
purchasing power of the respective 
layers of consumers. These movements 
of prices have been overlapped by a 
particularly steep rise in the markets 
of foodstuffs, caused by a mediocre 
harvest of corn in the United States 
tnd a shortage of food in Europe. 
, Apart from this, the divergent trends 
ef prices on our markets, hard as they 
may be for particular families, reflect 














strong, not too mild = it’s the “Happy Medium’ 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25c¢ SIZES 


As a precaution use only as directed 


‘Postwar Economie Outlook 


the progress of redistribution of incomes 
(in the direction of greater equality) 
and development of new and more 
derocratic patterns of consumption in 
the nation. Farmers, manual laborers, 
rura! areas, small towns and com- 
paratively poor states are on the re- 
receiving side; professional and white- 
collar workers, some groups of skilled 
workmen, some metropolitan areas and 
the richest states are on the losing side. 
We shall never understand these devel- 
opments unless we learn to adjust our 


- thinking to new facts. and figures. The 


inverse procedure—adjusting facts and 
using imaginary figures in support of 
our preconceived ideas is—futile. 

Prof. Withers is right on one point: 


we have no long-run plan for full em- | 


ployment in the United States and in 
surope. It would be fine if a sound plan 
were developed. But, Lord have mercy 
on us if we try to run the economy 
following a plan drafted without regard 
to economic realities! 

This is also my answer to the rhe- 
torical question Mr. Wohl puts at the 
end of his article: “What program is 
there to avoid (the errors of the 
1920’s)? How is it to be enforced?” 

A part of such a program is embodied 
in the reforms effected by the New Deal: 
soil conservation, protection of agricul- 
tural prices, control over the stock ex- 
change, insurance of bank deposits, 
collective bargaining, social security, 
TVA. These reforms are not sufficient, 
of course, to prevent booms and ‘busts, 
but I am not at all sure whether a 
monetary hocus-pocus, “underwriting” 
of 60,000,000 jobs, and manipulation of 
purchasing power advocated by some 
planners would be better than no pro- 
grari at all. My pessimism rests on the 
concluding prophecy of Prof. Withers: 
“Technological efficiency and labor pro- 
ductivity will grow rapidly in the next 
five years, swelling the total volume of 
unemployment as they did in the 1920's.” 

The contention is that unemployment 
is caused by technologécal progress. The 
conclusion is clear: unless we can re- 
form the economic system, we should 
do our best not to let labor productivity 
grow, to prevent investments, to stop 
economic expansion. 

Our future would be gloomy indeed 
if this were the economic philosophy of 
our time, 

* * + 
Labor and Science 


A REMARKABLE cleavage developed 
at the end of the war between two 
schools of thought: the false prophets 
were speaking for organized labor; those 
who could read correctly the writings 
on the wall had the ear of business. 
The result was that businessmen were 
informed on the probable course of 
events and could develop a _ realistic 
policy (self-financed expansion, conser- 
vative dividend policy, continuous efforts 
to keep inventories low, in some cases 
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restraint in raising prices, and above 
all maintaining liquidity by high re- 
serves). On the other hand, labor unions 
that acted on the false premise of the 
imminent depression and mass unem- 
ployment found themselves side-tracked 


by the course of economic events. 


The striking examples of the weak- 
ness of labor in this important phase 
of economic development are: the slogan 
of public works for workers laid off 
by shipyards and munitions factories; 
the attempt to combine the idea of 
price control with the prediction of a 
deflationary spiral; the lack of a gen- 
eral plan in the wage offensive; the 
attempt to reduce the wage problem to 
the issue of capacity of individual] com- 
panies to pay. The result has been in- 
tellectual confusion and frustration. 

_ Labor’s campaign for full-employment 
legislation has been defeated not by a 
rally of reactionary forces but by the 
fact that the progress of reconversion 


has revealed the absurdity of predic-_ 


tions, theories, and slogans that con- 
stituted the intellectual ammunition of 
organized labor and strikingly contrasted 
with the generally sound political judg- 
ment of its leaders. Labor was defeated 
because it was poorly advised in theo- 
retical matters. 

1 reject the cynical explanation that 
business got better economic advice be- 
cause it can afford to hire better tech- 
nicians. Thanks to their moral and po- 
litical prestige, labor unions could have 
got advice from the best experts in 
the nation on request. They prefeyred, 
however, to rely on their own experts, 


whose knowledge and experience in ece- 
nomic matters was not on the same 
level as their devotion to the cause of 
labor and skill in wage negotiations. 

Since these experts spoke the same 
Janguage as labor leaders and shared 
in their opinions, feelings, and preju- 
dices, their predictions seemed to unions 
to be good. Essentially, union economists 
simply translated the arguments of 
union -leaders into technical or quasi- 
scientific terms. They did their best and 
are hardly to blame for having blun- 
dered into the labyrinth of the new 
problems which they could not grasp. 
But do not minimize the impact of the 
failure of ideas which were advertised 
as the philosophy of labor, the gospel 
of liberalism, the jist of the New Deal. 
False ideas do not become right because 
they are sponsored by progressives who 
are handicapped by fallacious theories. 

For labor, the lesson of recent events 
is that before launching a new eco- 
nomic campaign, it should refurbish its 
scientific armor. In order to play in our 
economic life the role to which they 
are entitled, labor leaders must be 
guided by economic science. In this re- 
spect, American labor is now approach- 
ing the problem that European labor 
has faced—but has not solved—since the 
time of Lassalle, a century ago. The 
problem is the relation between labor 
and science. Labor leaders have had an 
opportunity to learn what happens when 
they handle economic affairs, relying 
on ersatz science tailored to their order. 
Will they be able to draw the necessary 
coneluions? 





The Philippines ; 


(Continued from Page Nine) 


tical establishment of a sound and du- 
rable economy for the country. This 
means that Filipinos must continue to 
depend upon the vagaries of American 
business sycles, expecting crumbs when 
we boom and starvation if we bust. 
Several economic plans have been drawn 
up, one of them at the request of the 
Roxas regime, in the hope of establish- 
ing a sound economy, with new light in- 
dustries and avoidance of absolute de- 
pendance on the American market. All 
these plans call for a great deal more 
money than the government, or private 
capitalists, are able to provide. 
4—Filipino resentment still smoulders 
against the United States for insisting 
on “parity” earlier this year. “Parity” 
meant that Filipinos had to change their 
Constitution in order to give American 
businessmen special rights in the islands 
before the trade agreement could be put 
into effect. This was imperialism, tuough 
it was sugar-coated by assurances that 
jt merely meant Americans would be 
treated exactly as Filipinos are treated 
in the Philippines. Filipino veterans who 
served in the American armed forces 
during the war note with bitterness that 
parity does not work both ways when it 
comes to handing out veterans’ benefits. 
5 — The only organized opposition to 
the Roxas regime today is that of the 
Huks, who are Communist-led and not 
averse to violence whenever they con- 
sider it necessary; and of the Demo- 
cratic Alliance, which is to a great ex- 
tent Communist-influenced and has little 
real strength. We have thus fostered 
in the Philippines the kind of amalgam- 
government which seems to represent all 
political factions, but actually leaves 
non-Communist liberals out entirely. 
* * oe 


q 


Tuere is, no crisis in the islands tog 


day. There is only a gradual deteriora *- 


tion of conditions which can result in a 
crisis a’ few years hence. But this is hap- 
pening when, behind our backs as we 
focus on European problems, the whole 
Far East is building up for a major 
clash between the Soviet and American 
systems. North of Australia, politically 
and even militarily, we can realistically 
count only on our erstwhile enemy, 
Japan, and our erstwhile ally, the Philip- 
pines. 

To ‘assist the Filipinos toward polit- 
ical health and economic strength, the 


United States must now think in terms 
of a little Marshall plan for the Philip- 
pines. Such a plan would require funds 
to carry out a long-term program of real 
reconstruction, résulting in a system that 
would be half-socialist, half-capitatist, 
but entirely fitted to the needs of the 
Filipino people them; elves. 

It should cover land redistribution; 
large-scale resettlement; scientific agri- 
cultural research for diversifying crop 
production; adult education; establish- 
ment of new industries and a_ well- 
rounded export trade; reconstruction of 
cities and towns, of agriculture and m- 
dustry; training of Filipinos in business, 
industry and other fields; and rehabilita- 
tion of the educational system. 

This is a tall order. But something 
Jike it is necessary if we are to help the 
Filipinos avoid floundering from crisis 
to crisis, either maintaining a colonial 
hat-in-hand obsequiousness toward the 
United States or else turning against us 
with all the volatile fury of their 
Malayan-Spanish tradition. 

Communists in the Soviet Union and 
in the United States have shown that 
they are well aware of the high stakes 
involved in the Philippines today. It is 
time for American liberals to learn 
about these stakes, too. 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








Who Will Win the Cold War? 


NE of the wittiest of Washington hostesses re- 
marked not very long ago that Walter Lipp- 
mann’s habit of writing now on one side, now 

on the other, in discussing issues of foreign policy, 
suggested to her the idea: Operation Cross-eyed. The 
Operation Cross-eyed technique is superbly illustrated 
by the contrast in viewpoints between the Lippmann 
who wrote the long series of articles attacking George 
Kennan’s exposition of Soviet philosophy and tactics 
in Foreign Affairs and the Lippmann who has just 
returned from Europe. 

The Lippman who wrote the series of articles, now 
published under the title, The Cold War, was pessi- 
mistic to the point of defeatism, He marshalled a 
host of reasons, good, had and indifferent, for the 
proposition that the Soviet Union could not be con- 
tained along the line of its present expansion. On the 
other hand, the Lippmann who has just returned from 
Europe is a starry-eyed optimist to the point of main- 
taining that the Soviet Union is already contained, 
that “we have already won the cold war.” 

Now, neither of these extreme viewpoints is justified 
by a sober analysis of the facts of the international 
situation. The cold war is certainly not over. It has 
only begun. Its most dramatic and decisive episodes 
lie in the future, perhaps in a not very distant future. 

‘The firm “No Trespassing” sign which President 
Truman laid down in his speech to Congress last 
March has been respected to the degree that there 
has been no direct overt act of Soviet military aggres- 
sion against exposed countries like Greece, Turkey and 
Iran. ‘But we may be sure that such acts would not 
be slow in coming if we should let down our guard 
and give the Soviet leaders the impression that Tru- 
man’s strong words would not be backed, in case of 
necessity, by strong action. 

On the other hand, it is irresponsible to speak of 
the cold war as won while France and Italy are torn 
hy Communist-inspired civil strife, while Germany 
remains a morass of hopeless misery and industrial 
stagnation, while Soviet Gauleiters are clamping down 
police-state rule on country after country in Eastern 
Europe. We can judge more intelligently how the 
cold war is going if we consider what the objectives 
of the two sides are. 


ae * * 


5 
W), AT the Soviet Government is aiming at is com- 
plete hegemony over Europe, West as well as East. 
It would like to see Pieck and Thorez and Togliatti 
running Germany, France and Italy on orders from 
Moscow, as Bierut and Tito and Dimitrov are now 
running Poland, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. To achieve 
this end, Western Europe must be kept as the war 
left it, weak and poor and divided. 

Ivery national antagonism between the peoples of 
Wesiern Europe must be nourished and kept alive; 
every social hate must be. artificially inflamed. So 
French Communists play the note of fear and sus- 
picion of Germany; and German Communists are 
nourished on a diet of appeals for German unity and 
sugvestions that the “Anglo-American imperialists” 
are obstructing this unity. Everywhere a campaign 
of vilification of America is pushed. Unless the 
Kremlin has suecumbed to sheer paranoia, it is un- 
likely that the Soviet leaders deliberately wish ‘to 
precipitate an all-out conflict with the United States 
in the near future. But they count ow winning all 
the fruits of war by keeping Western Earope in stich 
a state of turmoil that orderly economic » <o%strue- 
tion will become impossible And the Communists will 
always be able to Tead mobs of hune:y and . esperate 
people into the streets. They ate, also counting on 
American disillusionment with what may well seem 
the hard and thankless task of saving a Europe that 
is honeycombed with Communist-incited strikes. 

Now our objectives are or should be just the reverse 
of Moscow’s designs. It should be our aim to promote 
strength and well-being and unity, on the basis of 
loyalty to humanistic ideals. 

We shall not achieve this aim by hasty and crude 
intervention on behalf of one or another political 
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party or group, the kind of intervention that always 
tends to stiffen nationalism and lhiostility to the 
foreigner. But we may achieve it by showing that 
our policy is firm and well-thought-out, by constantly 
stressing that our help to Europe must be supple- 
mented by self-help and by moves toward greater 
economic unity and by simple appeals to reason and 
commonsense, Every intelligent European knows that 
effective aid can come only from this country, that 
the Soviet Union has nothing to export but lying 
propaganda, requisitions and concentration camps. 


The cst sign that our sicr is winning the ea 
war will be a decisive sm.shing of the French 
Italian Communists. For so long as they are ab 
to carry out a series of wrecking strikes and riot 
the chances for the success of the Marshall Mau @ 
of any scheme for recovery, must be considered di 
Next must come a great improvement in the oulpel 
of Western Germany. And finally, one hopes, th 
will be an increasingly close union of the whok 
European area west of the irop curtain. 

We shall be well on the way to winning the cold 
war when this more populous and economically morg 
advanced part of Europe is firmly on its feet, an 
firmly oriented toward the West. But we shall only 
be able to celebrate complete and final victory whem 
a process of crumbling and disintegration sets i 
behind the iron curtain, when it will be Bicrut, oof 
Mikolajezvk, who will have to run for his life i 
Poland, when Dimitrov will be brought before 
genuine people’s court to answer for the murder 


Petkov and his many other crimes against the Buk 
garian people, when every Red Quisling regime fron 
the Baltic to the Black Sea cracks up. There is much 
work ahead before any victory bells can legitimate ‘ 
be rung. 

















Editorials— 


Neither War 
Nor Peace 


E have seldom agreed with candidate Harold 
E. Stassen. We even find it dificult to accept 
the classification of him as a liberal. But in 
his telegram to the President about shipment of ma- 
chinery to the Soviet Union he was talking plain sense. 
Mr. Stassen’s main point had to do with a difficulty 
in our thinking which was discussed in a New Leader 
editorial. We referred to the ambiguities connected 
with the waging of a cold war. We are neither at 
war nor at peace and, therefore, we do not know how 
to act. Mr. Stassen solves the problem so far as it 
relates to trade relations by saying that Russia is 
carrying on an economic war against us and that we, 
therefore, must in self-defense reciprocate in kind. 
In a telegram addressed to President Truman on 
November 22, M. Stassen gave six reasons why the 
President should embargo shipments of machinery 
to Russian ports. The first is that the USSR objects 
to any inspection of her efforts to produce the atom- 
bomb, and these machines may be used to that end. 
The second and third points are to the effect that 
Russia actively hinders the reconstruction of Europe 
and busily drains off from European countries all of 
the mechanical appliances which she can lay hold of, 
This seems to us to be an unanswerable argument. 
Our recent experiences should have taught us that 
war does not begin when the first gun is fired or 
end with the echoes of the last one. The struggle of 
one nation or group of nations against another takes 
many forms. We Americans have been among the 
last to awaken to this fact. Up to the time when the 
first shells whistled down on Pearl Harbor, we treated 
the Japanese as though we were at peace with them, 
continuing to ship them scrap iron and other goods. 
While we continue to ship machinery to Russia, the 
Russians utilize every possible means to oppose every 
move which we make. We are not conducting a war— 
hot or cold—against them. But they are conducting 
a war against us. When Mr. Stassen reminds the 
President of this fact and suggests that we should 
stand up for ourselves and our friends, he is cutting 
through pretenses. The machines now being exported 
to Russia might be used to better advantage in the 
rebuilding of Western Europe. 


The Republican 
Predicament 


HE split in the Republican groups of House and 
Senate is due to the fact that this old party has 
not yet decided how it is to meet a new situation. 


_ Since the Civil War it has coasted along on waves 


of prosperity which it did not create but for which 
it could claim cfedit. Periods of depression-bred ad- 
versity were short. The sweep of industrial production 
and of Republican domination was never held up 
for long. When we entered upon the depression of 
1929, it was taken for granted in the Republican high 
command that the old pattern would be repeated. 
A few years of depression-born democracy—and then 
onward with the old slogans. 

But something seems to have gone wrong. Last year 


the Republicans were given conjrol of Congress 

a large majority. The thought was inevitable th 
their absence from power had ‘been merely slightly 
prolonged, that the old pattern was finally .to be 
repeated. Normalcy was in sight. A lusty repetition 
of old catchwords would be enough. The return te 
complete power in 1948 was within reach. But now, 
after nearly a year of control, the Republicans find 
themselves hopelessly divided. 

A lusty group, perhaps a majority, are still pro- 
ceeding under their original steam, doing what everys 
one expected them to do. Senator Taft may be ree 
garded as their most distinguished leader. No sooner 
had the President presented his program for European 
relief and domestic stability than, without consulting} 
anyone, he answered back that none of this was neces« 
sary, that everything would be fine if the Govern 
ment sat back and let things ride. 

But soon other GOP voices were heard—some a 
them powerful ones. There were, first of all, th 
men like Senator Vandenberg who have been loyally 
helping to develop our foreign policy and who, ia 
the process, have developed some sense of responsi« 
bility with regard to domestic affairs. They remarked 
dryly that in times like this you cannot develop powe 
from a set of negative attitudes. Most of them may 
not endorse the President’s program 100 percent, buf 
they emphatically affirm that some positive Measures 
must be taken to put brakes on run-away prices. 
Among these are most of the 50 Congressmen who 
did post-graduate traveling in Europe during the 
summer. These men returned pleasantly sobered and 
with minds open to suggestions of change. 

The Republican Party, then, is divided between 
old-style stalwarts and men who have some dawning 
sense of the seriousness of these present times. Which 
group will dominate the convention of their party 
and name its candidate for the presidency no ma 
can tell. But the struggle between the two from thi 
time on will be both entertaining and instructive. 
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